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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE French Exhibition is as fine a winter show as the Royal 
Academy has ever produced. The pictures may not be as good 
as the Italian or the Flemish, but the best of everything is there, 
and no show could have been more thoroughly representative. 
early exhibits are especially magnificent. 
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flections 


_ Q\UCH a show cannot be properly reviewed : it can merely be seen, and 
- \Jagain and again. We can merely make a few random reflections. Claude 
Poussin burst out in full glory. Poussin has gone rather black, Watteau 
d his contemporaries rather yellow. Blake wrote an epitaph on Sir 
ua which ran : 
b When Sir Joshua Reynolds died 
All Nature was degraded ; 
The King dropt a tear in the Queen’s ear 
And all his pictures faded 


1 Watteau’s Gilles is not what it was. The Italians, most of them, knew 
x: their colours keep fresh. The modern room should be salutary. 
ézanne is not reduced to his proper level, and if Renoir is not recog- 
as a man who, half his time, painted bad chocolate-box lids, this 
ibition will have been held in vain. And now, why not an exhibition 
nglish painting ? There is quite, apart from the marketable portrait- 
nters, quite a good deal of it—apart from what the cosmopolitan dealers 
d critics may think. 
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Lytton Strachey 
YTTON STRACHEY has died at fifty, of paratyphoid. “ Few, but 


roses ”” were his works. He was never strong, never energetic, and 
always fastidious ; nobody will have grounds for complaint about the 
amount of room his “‘ Collected Edition ” will occupy on the shelves. 
He began, oddly enough, as a poet. At Cambridge, in his fourth year, he 
won the Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse with a poem on Ely—which 
was chiefly devoted to Cambridge and its poets, and was very much in the 
Tennyson-Arnold tradition. He was also a contributor to Euphrosyue, 
an undergraduate anthology better than most. For some years he did 
nothing but read and talk : he was over thirty when he produced his first 
small book, the French Literature in the Home University Library. It was 
a masterpiece of summary, a worthy companion of Mr. Maurice Baring’s ~ 
Russian Literature in the same series. Save for a few brief essays nothing 
further appeared until Eminent Victorians, in 1918. During most of these — 
years he was living in a cottage in Wiltshire, reading French and eighteenth- 
century English books, and prowling about the Downs, liking the flowers 
and the beasts, though he did not know their names. He did not serve in — 
the war; he was physically unfit, and congenitally sceptical. The two 
things may have been related : the delicate have often a dread of “‘ red- — 
blood ” and sometimes this results in a defensive irony about everything _ 
that the normal man believes in. Bs 
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Strachey’s Attitude 


TRACHEY mellowed as he went on; time might have brought him 

tolerance ; he might even have become a laudator temporis acti; he 
had all that in him. In Eminent Victorians, though his style was already _ 
perfected, his reactions were at their harshest. Almost all the essays were 
essays in disillusion. Florence Nightingale he could not but admire, for — 
he admired, and even envied, the passionate, fearless and unconventional ; — 
but he made her out such a tigress as she was not. General Gordon he | 
could not but admire ; but he exaggerated his fanaticism and gave him a — 
reputation for heavy drinking which Gordon did not really deserve. — 
Manning and Arnold he so decried that, had they been as he painted them, - 
they never could have won their positions. He could not bear the pressure 
of institutions. The Church, the Empire, the Army, the Public Schools 
exasperated him, and their typical representatives, who took them seri- — 
ously, had to be exposed by ridicule as solemn humbugs. This trait neve if 
came to light more vividly than in certain of the subordinate portraits ;_ 
as, for example, that of Lord Cromer, a brave, faithful, unselfish pu blic 
servant who was depicted (simply because he was prudent and an Im-— 
perialist) as a calculating creature thinking only of a peerage and an 
opulent retirement—when in fact his retirement was to a modest London — 
street, where, in old age, he learnt Greek and even trranslated from it. 
Strachey’s father was an Anglo-Indian General and Governor : Nelsor 
was a clergyman. There may be a clue in that. * 
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Queen Victoria 


| eee followed, in 1921, Queen Victoria, which had a world-wide 
success. Here, again, there was a smashing of crockery. With little 
delicate touches Strachey made ridiculous Melbourne and Palmerston, 
Gladstone and Disraeli and the Prince Consort, some of whom he liked and 
some of whom he did not like, surveying them as one might survey pawns 
on a chess-board. He was grossly unfair again. His method was to go 
through the official biographies, select characteristic weaknesses, and then 
_ emphasize these. Souls were shrunken in the process; great men were 
_ reduced in size. But Strachey was a good artist, and the portraits remained 
_ recognizable ; though they were not portraits, but excellent caricatures. 
_ He tried to do that with Queen Victoria. He made fun of her profound 
love for her husband, and her Tennysonian romanticism about him 
_ after he was dead. He picked out passages from her letters in which she 
used the maximum of exclamation marks. He was very amusing about her 
_ senile affection for the senile Disraeli, and the way in which he played up 
to her—q.v., Buckle and Monypenny’s Life of Disraeli which gives the 
_ true picture of a relation creditable to both parties, both of them courage- 
ous, patriotic and imaginative, though both enjoyed the incidental and 
innocent play of man and woman. But in the end Victoria conquered him, 
the gallantry of the little woman who was always in character, and often 
right when her politicians were wrong ; and the most studied and effective 
_ passage he ever wrote was the last paragraph of that book, in which he 
- imputed to her a death-bed reverie which started from sprigged muslin 
__ and Kensington Palace and then embraced a whole great century. 
_ His Method 
_ FYXHE truth was, though people argued hotly about his portraits, that 
he never pretended to be a historian at all; he was writing short 
_ books with history as raw material, just as people write plays, and films. 
_ We have not seen the film Congress Dances because we know the Congress 
of Vienna rather well, and might be offended by it. But we are credibly 
nformed that it bears very little resemblance to the truth: some of the 
most important characters do not appear, and incidents are introduced 
_ which never happened ; but the public does not complain. Strachey was 
ing much the same sort of thing, on his own plane : the trouble is that 
you write about people still remembered by the living you are apt to be 
iticized in a manner which is not applied to people who, for aesthetic 
rposes, reconstruct and distort the life of Nero or Henry and Fair 
Rosamond. 
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izabeth and Essex 
JN Elizabeth and Essex Strachey went further in the same direction, 


wea 


_ [selecting and emphasising remorselessly in the interests of his dramatic 
development and his pictures, even “ plugging ” Bacon as such a fox and 


snake as Bacon never was and never could have been. He knew quite 
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well what he was doing ; most of his critics did not. His miscellaneous 
literary criticism was excellent: he had a peculiar liking for eccentrics 
like Aubrey and Beddoes, and he wrote very sympathetically about French- 
men, being especially good on Racine. 


The Man 


N person he was, after the first shyness had been supervened, charm- 

ing. A tall, lean, stooping, spectacled, bushy-bearded, staring-eyed 
creature, he had something of the air of one of E. T. Reed’s peering pre- 
historic beasts. He had a high, almost treble voice, and he could say acid 
things in a very unacidulated way; the balm coming with the wound. 
Nobody could have been his enemy who had ever talked familiarly to him ; 
at heart he was the kindliest of men ; there never was a devil’s advocate 
who was less of the devil’s party. In early life he went about very little. 
When success came to him he timorously went out and found, to his 
surprise, that he enjoyed himself, though he never became a master of 
small-talk. 


His Influence 


JIS books, being carefully carven works of art, will continue to be 
read. But his influence has not been good. Strachey was learned, 
witty, fastidious: he had an ear and he knew (if he on rare occasions 


exceeded) the boundaries of good taste. His imitators, mostly less intelli- 


gent, less well educated, and less refined, have produced a host of summary, 


familiar biographies, most of them quite disgusting. Across the Atlantic 


the plague has even been worse than here: books by authors who think 
they are doing something when they call Emerson ‘“ Ralph,” and Long- 
fellow “ Harry,” books in which “ imaginative reconstruction” runs to 
seed, and we are given utterly irrelevant descriptions of spring in New 


England in 1800, or the autumn leaves blowing through Salem in 1810, — 


simply because certain people happened to be born on certain days. 


Strachey’s “ décor ” always had a relation to his play. “ All can grow the _ 


flower now, for all have got the seed ” ; but the flower is not so good. 
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MRS. BELLOC-LOWNDES 
By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ESSRS. BATSFORD Ltd. are holding an exhibition of Three Centuries 
of French Taste at their gallery at 15, North Audley Street, W.1. The 
exhibition consists of original drawings by great masters, fine colour 
and line engravings, furniture, miniatures, silver, tapestry, objets d’art 
and fine contemporary books, illustrating the period 1630 to 1930. 
a a 7) 
HE current volume of the British Museum Quarterly records several interesting 
o Pes The Department of Printed Books has acquired a rare early printed 
Psalter, arranged according to the combined Uses of Sarum and of York, and printed 
in Paris at the “ expense and cost of the honest merchant Franciscus Byrckman ” on 
the 7th June 1522. The Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts 
has been enriched by a gift of nine Persian, and one Arabic, manuscripts, including a 
copy of the Psalms in Arabic and several mystic poems, some with illustrations in 
colour. Accessions to the Department of Coins and Medals include two very rare 
English coins : a gold half-noble of 1346 and a piedfort in silver of 1351. With the 
acquisition of the half-noble, the Museum now possesses the only three known 
specimens of this coinage. The Ur antiquities collected during the season 1930-1931 
include a fine stone vase, a terra-cotta box-lid, a cornelian seal with a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion of the fifth or fourth century B.C., a small glass vase, an agate knuckle-bone and 
an iron dagger blade. The collection of “‘ Lauristan ”’ bronzes has also been enlarged. 
a a 

E have received the tenth annual report of the Institute of Historical Research, 
which in addition to surveying the work of the Institute during the last session 
records its progress during the five years 1926-1931. The primary purpose of the 
Institute is to provide an historical laboratory for the training of students and the use 
of scholars working at the archives in London. The number of volumes in the library 
is now 40,700, and it also contains 870 maps and over 350 manuscripts. A Treasury 
grant of {£1,500 has led to the purchase of many valuable and much needed collec- 
tions, particularly of materials for European history ; and the Institute’s resources 
for research in the history of the United States have been greatly improved by the © 
action of the University College Committee, which has caused a portion of an endow- — 
ment for the study of American history to be placed at the disposal of the Institute. — 
Other aspects of the Institute’s work described in the report include the publication 
of its Bulletin ; the Anglo-American Conference of Historians, opened by the Prime 
Minister last July, and attended by more than 450 persons ; inquiries into the con- _ 
ditions of access to national archives all over the world, and to the local archives of — 
England and Wales ; measures taken to record the movement of important historical — 

manuscripts ; and the compilation of a guide to the historical publications of the _ 
societies of England and Wales. Copies of the Report may be had post free from the — 
Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, W.C.1. og 
@ a a a 
HE British Drama League has recently started a Club Room at its offices at 8, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2. Lectures, debates and informal discussions on sub- _ 
jects of dramatic and theatrical interest are held from time to time. Membership is _ 
open to all members of the British Drama League at an annual subscription of 10s. _ 
6d. Non-members of the League may also join on certain conditions. Full particulars — 
may be obtained from the Secretary. ae 
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POETRY 


Flerotc Poem in Praise of Wine 


(To Duff Cooper ) 


O exalt, enthrone, establish and defend, 
To welcome home mankind’s mysterious friend : 
Wine, true begetter of all arts that be; 

Wine, privilege of the completely free ; 

Wine the recorder ; Wine the sagely strong ; 

Wine, bright avenger of sly-dealing wrong— 

Awake, Ausonian Muse, and sing the vineyard song ! 


Sing how the Charioteer from Asia came, 

And on his front the little dancing flame 

Which marked the God-head. Sing the Panther-team, 
The gilded Thrysus twirling, and the gleam 

Of cymbals through the darkness. Sing the drums. 
He comes : the young renewer of Hellas comes ! 


The Seas await him. Those Aegean Seas 

Roll from the dawning, ponderous, ill at ease, 
In lifts of lead, whose cresting hardly breaks 
To ghostly foam, when suddenly there awakes 
A mountain glory inland. All the skies 

Are luminous ; and amid the sea bird cries 
The mariner hears a morning breeze arise. 


Then goes the Pageant forward. 'The sea-way 
Silvers the feet of that august array 

Trailing above the waters, through the airs ; 
And as they pass a wind before them bears 

The quickening word, the influence magical. 
The Islands have received it, marble-tall ; 

The long shores of the mainland. Something fills 
The warm Euboean combes, the sacred hills 

Of Aulis and of Argos. Still they move 
Touching the City walls, the Temple grove, 
Till, far upon the horizon-glint, a gleam 

Of light, of trembling light, revealed they seem 
Turned to a cloud, but to a cloud that shines— _ 
And everywhere as they pass, the Vines ! The Vines ! 
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The Vines, the conquering Vines ! And the Vine breathes 
Her savour through the upland, empty heaths 

Of treeless wastes ; the Vines have come to where 
The dark Pelasgian steep defends the lair 

Of the wolf’s hiding ; to the empty fields 

By Aufidus, the dry campaign that yields 

No harvest for the husbandman, but now 

Shall bear a nobler foison than the plough ; 

To where, festooned along the tall elm trees, 
Tendrils are mirrored in ‘Tyrrhenian seas ; 

To where the South awaits them ; even to where 
Stark, African, informed of burning air, 

Upturned to Heaven the broad Hipponian plain 
Extends luxurious and invites the main. 

Guelma’s a mother: barren Thapsa breeds ; 

And northward in the valleys, next the meads 
That sleep by misty river banks, the Vines 

Have struck to spread below the solemn pines. 
The Vines are on the roof-trees. All the Shrines 
And Homes of men are consecrate with Vines. 


And now the task of that triumphant day 
Has reached to victory. In the reddening ray 
With all his train, from hard Iberian lands 
Fulfilled, apparent, that Creator stands 
Halted on Atlas. Far beneath him, far, 

The strength of Ocean darkening and the star 
Beyond all shores. There is a silence made. 
It glorifies : and the gigantic shade 

Of Hercules adores him from the West. 


Dead Lucre: burnt Ambition : Wine is best. 


But what are these that from the outer murk 
Of dense mephitic vapours creeping lurk 
To breathe foul airs from that corrupted well 
Which oozes slime along the floors of Hell ? 
These are the stricken palsied brood of sin 
In whose vile veins, poor, poisonous and thin, 
Decoctions of embittered hatreds crawl— 
These are the Water-Drinkers, cursed all ! 

\ 
On what gin-sodden Hags, what flaccid sires 
Bred these White Slugs from what exhaust desires ? 
In what close prison’s horror were their wiles 
Watched by what tyrant power with evil smiles ; 
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POETRY 


Or in what caverns, blocked from grace and air 
Received they, then, the mandates of despair ? 
What ! Must our race, our tragic race, that roams 
All exiled from its first—and final—homes : 
That in one moment of temptation lost 

Our heritage, and now wander, hunger-tost 
Beyond the Gates (still speaking with our eyes 
For ever of remembered Paradise), 

Must we with every gift accepted, still, 

With every joy, receive attendant ill? 

Must some lewd evil follow all our good 

And muttering dog our brief beatitude ? 

A primal doom, inexorable, wise, 

Permitted, ordered, even these to rise. 

Even in the shadow of so bright a Lord 

Must swarm and propagate the filthy horde 


Debased, accursed I say, abhorrent and abhorred. 


Accursed and curse-bestowing :—For whosoe’er 
Shall suffer their contagion, everywhere 

Falls from the estate of man and finds his end 
To the mere beverage of the beast condemned. 


For such as these in vain the Rhine has rolled 
Imperial centuries by hills of gold ; 

For such as these the flashing Rhone shall rage 
In vain its lightning through the Hermitage 
Or level-browed divine Touraine receive 

The tribute of her vintages at eve. 

For such as these Burgundian heats in vain 
Swell the rich slope or load the empurpled plain. 
Bootless for such as these the mighty task 

Of bottling God the Father in a flask 

And leading all Creation down distilled 

To one small ardent sphere immensely filled. 
With memories empty, with experience null, 


With vapid eye-balls meaningless and dull 


They pass unblest through the unfruitful light ; 
And when we open the bronze doors of Night, 
When we in high carousal, we, reclined, 

Spur up to Heaven the still ascending mind, 
Pass with the all-inspiring, to and fro, 

The torch of genius and the Muse’s glow, 
They, lifeless, stare at vacancy alone 

Or plan base traffic, or repeat their moan. 
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We, when repose demands us, welcomed are 
In young white arms, like our great Exemplar 
Who, wearied with creation, takes his rest 
And sinks to sleep on Ariadne’s breast. 

They through the darkness into darkness press 
Despised, abandoned and companionless. 


And when the course of either’s sleep has run 

We leap to life like heralds of the sun ; 

We from the couch in roseate mornings gay 
Salute as equals the exultant day 

While they, the unworthy, unrewarded, they 

The dank despisers of the Vine, arise 

To watch grey dawns and mourn indifferent skies. 


Forget them ! Form the Dionysian ring 
And pulse the ground, and Io, Io, sing. 


Father Lenzan, to whom our strength belongs, 
Our loves, our wars, our laughter and our songs, 
Remember our inheritance, who praise 

Your glory in these last unhappy days 

When beauty sickens and a muddied robe 

Of baseness fouls the universal globe. 

Though all the Gods indignant and their train 
Abandon ruined man, do thou remain ! 

By thee the vesture of our life was made, 

The Embattled Gate, the lordly Colonnade, 

The woven fabric’s gracious hues, the sound 

Of trumpets, and the quivering fountain-round, 
And, indestructible, the Arch, and, high, 

The Shaft of Stone that stands against the sky, 
And, last, the guardian-genius of them, Rhyme, 
Come from beyond the world to conquer time— 
All these are thine, Lenzan. 


By thee do seers the inward light discern ; 
By thee the statue lives, the gods return ; 
By thee the thunder and the falling foam 
Of loud Acquoria’s torrent calls to Rome ; 
Alba rejoices in a thousand springs, 
Gensano laughs, and Orvieto sings— 


But, Ah! With Orvieto, with that name 
Of dark, Etrurian, subterranean flame 
The years dissolve. I am standing in that hour 
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Of majesty Septembral, and the power 
Which swells the clusters when the nights are still 
With autumn stars on Orvieto hill. 


Had these been mine, Ausonian Muse, to know 
The large-contented oxen heaving slow ; 

To count my sheaves at harvest—so to spend 
Perfected days in peace until the end ; 

With every evening’s dust of gold to hear 

The bells upon the pasture height, the clear 
Full horn of herdsmen gathering in the kine 

To ancient byres in hamlets Appenine, 

And crown abundant age with generous ease : 
Had these, Ausonian Muse, had these, had these 


But since I would not, since I could not stay, 
Let me remember even in this my day 

How, when the ephemeral vision’s cheat is past 
All, all, must face their Passion at the last. : 


Was there not one that did to Heaven complain 

How, driving through the midnight and the rain, 

He struck, the Atlantic seethe and surge before, 
Wrecked in the North along a lonely shore 

‘To make the lights of home and hear his name no more. 
Was there not one that from a desperate field 

Rode with no guerdon but a rifted shield ; 

A name disherited ; a broken sword ; 

Wounds unrenowned ; battle beneath no Lord ; 

Strong blows, but on the void, and toil without reward. 


When from the waste of such long labour done | 
I too must leave the grape-ennobling sun 

And like the vineyard worker take my way 
Down the long shadows of declining day, 

Bend on the sombre plain my clouded sight 
And leave the mountain to the advancing night, 
Come to the term of all that was mine own 
With nothingness before me, and alone ; 

Then to what hope of answer shall I turn ? 
Comrade-Commander whom I dared not earn, 
What said You then to trembling friends and few ? 
“A moment, and I drink it with you new ; 

But in my Father’s Kingdom.” So, my Friend, 
Let not Your cup desert me in the end. 
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But when the hour of mine adventure’s near 

Just and benignant, let my youth appear 

Bearing a Chalice, open, golden, wide, 

With benediction graven on its side. 

So touch my dying lip: so bridge that deep : 

So pledge my waking from the gift of sleep, 

And, sacramental, raise me the Divine : 

Strong brother in God and last companion, Wine. 
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OUTCASTS 


By JAMES STERN 


T is a long way to Mrs. Finucane’s farm at Lalapanzi. At midday on a 
Friday afternoon a train leaves London for Southampton. From four 
o’clock that afternoon, with the exception of a five-hour wait on the 
following Tuesday outside the harbour of Funchal in Madeira, you 
don’t see land again for seventeen days ; nothing but waves to gaze upon, 
then a hot week through tropical waters, waves again—days and nights of 
_ boredom. But at dawn on the third Monday the bows of the liner surge 
_ towards a strangely beautiful sight—Table Mountain and the rising sun. 
_ All the way up to the cloth of white cloud that lies so often along its 
horizontal summit the mountain is covered in a deep green heath. And at 
this time of day the sun is orange-yellow, a globe of golden fire. You 
_ can look at it, for as yet it does not hurt the eyes. But when you turn away, 
a little yellow ball hops up and down for several minutes in front of your 
_ eyes, even if they are closed. Then it disappears, and sight becomes normal 
once more when the passengers stagger down the gangway on to the 
_ Capetown docks and try to walk straight on the southernmost point of the 
_ African continent. This is not so easy. For some hours the streets rise up 
- menacingly, as though determined to hit you in the face. And walking up 
x Adderly Street, away from the sea, you wonder why you feel as if you were 
- going downhill, while everyone else is leaning slightly forward, going up. 
_ Sometimes you lurch sideways, like a drunken man, and it is difficult to 
believe that a malicious Atlantic wave is not seething beyond the pavement 
there, waiting to gain sufficient force for one titanic effort to lift you and 
_ the houses and the street itself on to its shining crest . . . and the moment 
_ you shut your eyes while you are thinking this you are done for. 
But there is not much time. At four o’clock that afternoon there is a 
_ train to catch. And by then the rolling sensation of the sea has passed away. 
In Africa, catching and meeting trains are events of considerable 
moment. There are so many people on the platform that, even if a man 
Ilows himself half-an-hour in which to find a berth, the density of the 
rowd will fill him with misgivings. But there is seldom any need to worry ; 
probably only one out of every dozen of these men and women is going to 
_ travel. And more than likely each traveller is about to undertake a journey 
_ of at least one thousand miles, possibly more, even three times that dis- 
tance. This may be costing him anything up to £40. And he cannot 
travel cheaper, unless his skin be black, and if his skin be black, even if he 
_ be amillionaire, he is bound to those of his own colour, to his own class— 
which is for ever third. Odd, but there it is: the line is as thick as that 
- dividing night and day, East and West, black and white. . . . 
_ From Capetown it is more than two thousand miles to Lalapanzi—four 
days and three nights in the same berth of a train. But even this is not the 
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end. On the fourth day you change at Bulawayo. Another day, another — 
night, and yet one more change, at Gwelo. The first time I did this journey 
was in the month of March, a month when Rhodesians begin a job they 
never finish—the job of burying their troubles. The rains are almost over, 
the sun starts to shine. It should shine incessantly for six months, it 
seldom shines for less than five, and sometimes it goes on and on as far as 
the opening of the New Year. But this is exceptional, occurring perhaps 
only twice in every five years ! And from March to August the weather can 
always be relied upon. | 

All the way from Gwelo to Lalapanzi, some three hours by rail, a curious 
empty stillness dwells under the perfect warmth of the new sun. The days 
are like the afternoons of an English summer ; but instead of the bees 
breaking the silence in the lime trees, crickets and a million other insects 
keep up a ceaseless chatter in the brown grass of the veldt. Save for flat and 
isolated kopjes springing up here and there for no apparent reason, the 
country is flat and sparse ; and where there are no green patches of cotton 
lands and high mealie plants heavily laden with drooping orange cobs, then — 
round scrubby bushes, like black dwarfs, scatter themselves over the 
remaining unkempt, monotonous land. It is a barbaric world ; wherein the 
ferocity of nature still conquers the struggles of men who have long since 
learned to laugh at a lion, wince at the whine of a mosquito, and die in 
agony from the sting of a snake. . . . In the whole continent there is 
little, even in the multi-coloured population of its southern towns, that is 
free from barbarism. It possesses no civilisation ; there is nothing built — 
that need be destroyed ; it is one vast region of the earth, mostly virgin, as _ 
wild and rich in some parts as it is hopelessly barren in others, a vast land- 
space waiting for the foundation stones of a future whose prospects are 
beyond all imagining. 

From Gwelo the little narrow train travels very slowly, stopping every _ 
few minutes, sometimes to pick up one negro woman with a child — 
strapped to her back by a shawl or a piece of shirt, and sometimes in front 
of corrugated-iron huts of three walls, the fourth side left open to reveal 
nothing but one wooden bench within. Somewhere on these huts is 
painted a name in large letters, for they are stations. Fromoutofthem — 
occasionally comes a negro dressed only ina piece of loin-skin, who takes 
a letter or a parcel! from the train’s mail-van. The native gives a ; 
comical salute, the little engine seems to suffer slightly, and the train 
crawls on. When at last it comes to a halt before a large sandy space where — 
the word Lalapanzi stands out on one of two small brick houses, you feel 
as if you have never known what it is to sleep within the four walls of a 
stationary room. | . 

Mrs. Finucane’s farm was called Sea View. It stood in a clump of tall _ 
eucalyptus trees, only a few hundred yards from the village of Lalapanzi 
which consisted of the two brick houses near the railway line. In one of — 
these lived a Scotchman and his wife, who kept the Post Office-cum- 
Station where you could transact money-orders, send telephone messages i 
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Gwelo, telegraph, buy railway tickets, stamps, writing paper, and any other 
kind of simple stationery. The other was known as “ The Rest House,” 
run by three English colonial brothers, who farmed the land behind it and 
_ remained single because there was no one there to marry. It was here that 
the occasional Dutch prospectors, who wandered through the country with 
their horses and carts in quest of nothing they ever found, stopped and put 
up for the night. And once a month a little market was held there, when 
men from outlying farms arrived with small herds of oxen and sheep and 
_ goats, to buy and sell, and exchange melancholy confidences, in the manner 
_ farmers have. Then, when the sun began to turn the sky from blue to gold, 
_ they—big, brown-skinned white men with broad-brimmed hats and hairy 
_ arms—would flock on to the stoep of “ The Rest House” and drink 
_ whisky and boast till they could neither drink nor boast any longer. And 
_ some would sleep where they sat, while others fell off their chairs and lay 
_ down to spend the night in the silence of the large sandy space, under the 
_ white moon and the stars. The next morning they would drink a little 
_ more before they parted, then ride off to their distant homes, to meet again 
_ a month later. 
__ This was all there was of Lalapanzi itself, and that was the life it saw. 
But between it and Sea View, close to the narrow dusty cart-track called a 
toad, there stood a little tumble-down house, dwarfed and shaded by the 
_ thorny arms of a large euphorbia tree. This was the home of Mr. Isaac 
_ Rosenberg, who lived by himself and sold cloth, blankets, sandals, singlets, 
_ skins, and string, to the natives in the district who had long ago christened 
his little place “The Store.”’ But in a small way he was also a butcher, 
_ selling pheasants, rabbits, guinea-fowl, and parts of an occasional buck to 
_ the white men in the village, who never came near him but sent their natives 
‘to buy, and who referred to him always as Ikey Rose, or Inky Ike. But to 
Mrs. Finucane he was never anything but Old Rosey. He was a little fat 
-man with eyes like a ferret, set close to a narrow curved nose ; and he was 
so dark that even when he had recently shaved his cheeks still looked blue, 
a peculiar blue, like that of a freshly blotted inkstain. He never wore a 
coat, and his collarless shirts displayed a flabby pink neck, like a turkey 
cock. Through the thin shirt his nipples stood out from breasts that rose 
1 his chest as do those of an immature girl. Under these he grew 
tadually so fat that the top button of his blue canvas trousers, where his 
stomach was at the height of its expansion, looked always as if it were about 
to pop off. His short fat arms and podgy little hands were white, because 
arely came out from behind the counter in “‘ The Store ” until the sun 
gone down and the frogs had started to croak in the river near by. It 
hard not to feel sorry for Old Rosey, for he seemed more cut off from 
act with white men than even the natives were. But him the natives 
d; he was good to them, treated them fairly, never adding one penny 
he price of the odds and ends he sold them, and always keeping a 
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used to go and keep him company for an hour in the evenings, or help him 
to shell his little crop of mealies under the spiky arms of the large euphorbia 
tree. But he never offered me a drink as was the custom of the farmers and 
colonials in ‘‘ The Rest House.” Instead, he would lean over the counter 
and say, “‘ Na, yung man, de sun ees down, vat about a veesky, eh ? Only 
vuns heeling and seexpence!’’ Then he would give a little cackle of a 
laugh and call his one native servant, to whom he was devoted and who ~ 
seldom left his side. ‘‘ Na, Poy, de veesky fur de chentleman, qvick ! ” 
And when Poy (it was his master’s vain endeavour to say the word “ boy ”’), 
a husky and ever-smiling negro, came pattering from within with glass and 
bottle, Old Rosey would measure out the whisky as though his very life 
depended on his accuracy. But before giving it to me he always put out a 
podgy hand. “‘ Na, yung man, no pennies—no pleshores!” ‘Then, when 
I had paid and tasted the drink, he would smile and his little eyes grow 
bright with a cunning twinkle. “ Better dan beer, yah? Vell, drink to de 
land of beer, der Vaterland ! Ach, drink to Chermany—Chermany tiber 
alles!”’ And, smacking his chubby little hands, he would emit another dry 

cackle of a laugh. . 


II 

Mrs. Finucane called her house Sea View because that had been the — 
name of their home in Killiney, where the front windows had looked out — 
over the sea, and beyond, to Bray Head and the black entrance of the © 
tunnel which pierced the hill and came out on the other side to the towns of — 
Bray and Greystones, and eventually along the coast to Wicklow itself. 
Both she and her husband had been loyal citizens of their country ; but — 
perhaps more loyal to the British Empire than many in that land of their 
birth. When Mr. Finucane had enlisted and gone to France, living had > 
become very difficult for his wife. Day after day she had received threaten- — 
ing notes that came anonymously in an unknown handwriting. They — 
would burn her house down, they would kidnap her child, they even - 
threatened to shoot her—while her husband was away “‘ fighting on the - 
side of Ireland’s enemy.” As time went on, and the war continued both | 
at home and abroad, Mrs. Finucane had existed more and more in a state — 
of torment and fear. In the end, a little more than a year before the 
Armistice was signed, refusing to endure such a life any longer, she had 
written to her husband that she was going to pack up everything and leave, 
with Pat, the baby. And she did. She had packed up and left : banished from. 
her home by her own countrymen. That was fifteen years ago. She never. 
knew if her husband had received that letter, for he was killed a month 
later. And now it was four years since Pat, then aged twelve, had been 
“* taken with the fever.”? She had buried him under one of the eucalyptus" 
trees, near the house. During three of those four years Mrs. Finucane ha 
lived alone at Lalapanzi, before I came to work on the farm which, like 
most farms there, was constantly in a state of “ not doing very well.” 
Similar to many Rhodesian homesteads, Sea View was a single storey 
building of grey stone ; its corrugated-iron roof came down over the front 
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of the house, making a covering to the open stoep, and rested on four 
wooden posts which Mrs. Finucane had cut and placed there herself. She 
did everything herself, with the help of her one house-boy, Tagati. She 
was more like a man than a woman, very muscular, and enormous in every 
limb of her body. In the eatly mornings of the picking season, when I 
used to leave my hut behind the house, where I slept, and meet her on the 
stoep to go down to the cotton fields, she always wore a long and rather 
stained blue pinafore with white spots, and no hat. Instead, her head was 
shielded from the possibility of sunstroke by a mass of tight iron-grey curls 
that sprouted even from the nape of her neck, and fell down over her fore- 
head as far as her thick eye-brows, like grey question-marks upside down. 
But the skin of her face and arms was burnt as brown as that of the farmers, 
_ parched and rough like cheap card-board ; and the wrinkles shooting 
__ away from her sad blue eyes resembled drawings children make of the sun, 
_ with pencil strokes darting away from the circumference of the circle to con- 
vey the effects of its rays. And she was immensely tall. In the cotton fields 
__ we used to pick the white flower by walking in a row, six natives on the one 
‘: side of Mrs. Finucane, then myself, then another half-dozen natives 
_ beyond me, one row to each person. We carried sacks which we filled while 
e. we walked, and Mrs. Finucane made it a rule that no one should cease work 
and stand still until the path down which he had walked was bare of flower 
and he had come to the end of his row. We did our best to keep in line with 
her, but when I had finished my row and glanced up to see if she had come 
_ to the end of hers, she was invariably the only one to be standing, waiting 
_ for the return journey, like the commander of a regiment ready to charge. 
_ And when I looked at her I could never believe that this bosom was all Mrs. 
Finucane. I imagined socks and stockings and handkerchiefs, all sorts of 
_ soft things, stored away in there between the blue pinafore and herself. 
_ She bulged out, sagged a little, then drew it all in with a broad blue band of 
- linen fastened behind in a large bow. This she loosened in the middle of 
the day before we went back to eat our dinner in the living-room of Sea 
View. Then Tagati would come in from the kitchen with bowls of soup and 
_amealie cob cooked in butter. These he laid on the table on which, among 
_ its many stains, you could still see the drawings and pencil scribblings of a 
child. Mrs. Finucane sat always facing the open brick fire-place on whose 
-mantel-piece stood a faded colour print of ‘‘ The Vale of Avoca.” Above it 
hung a picture of a young woman, very like Mrs. Finucane, sitting on a 
chair with a baby in her arms, and a tall man behind, leaning over and 
miling down on them. I sat opposite, so that I could see out of the open 
r-way and down whence we had come, as far as where the natives were 
working in the cotton lands, beyond. On either side of the entrance 
walls were a litter of old photographs of many deceased Finucanes, all 
mered into the walls with rusty drawing-pins. Among them was one 
he interior of the Finucanes’ living-room in Killiney, to which Mrs. 
Finucane referred almost every day. In the evenings, when we had nothing 
to do between work and bed she used to like to talk of her life in Killiney. 
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She spoke always in a far-away voice heavy with a bitter sadness, but — 
from which a note of deep love was seldom absent. It was as if she were — 
speaking from out of a dream, quite unconscious of where she was. Though i 
‘ 
; 
< 
} 


constantly with her, I never grew to know her ; I was shut out of her life, — 
for mentally she lived entirely among the memories of her distant past. — 
To her I was a companion only in that I was of her race, spoke her language, _ 
and from force of habit indulged in those lesser refinements of a civilised 
world. Apart from the common interest in the farm, we shared nothing ; so _ 
that after a time we spoke hardly at all save in the evenings when her mind © 
fled back over fifteen years of her life and came to rest on another side of — 
the globe, where she belonged. And then we sat together and she would nod 
towards the photograph of the room in their old home and say, “ See that, 
now ! Every stick of it’s here!” And each time, as I looked round the 
room and saw every piece of furniture placed exactly as it was in the ~ 
photograph, I knew that she was thinking neither of her old home nor of the 
furniture, but of her husband, her son, and even more of the cause of her 
being where she was, and of her present existence. | 
And while we sat eating the soup and the mealie cobs soaked in butter, 
Tagati always stood silent in one corner of the room, waiting to take the 
dirty plates. “‘ That was where our Kate used to stand,” Mrs. Finucane 
would say, and then glance at the boy and smile, as if she expected to see : 
in his place the Irish girl who had once been her servant in Killiney. And 
Tagati, a little timidly, would return the smile, though it was only on rare 
occasions that he spoke to us ; and to those of his own race I had never heard 
him utter a word. 'Tagati was almost black, with a short fuzz of dry hair, 
darker than night, in which he stuck pencils and feathers and the cigarette- 
ends that I dropped about the place. Mrs. Finucane was very kind to him, — 
even favoured him, buying him white singlets and clean khaki shorts from | 
Old Rosey’s store. These he changed regularly once a week, so that he | 
always appeared spotlessly clean. He differed curiously from the other — 
natives, rarely speaking, never laughing, and went his way with a hang-dog ~ 
look, as though he had committed some crime to which he dared not con- 
fess. A few natives wore rings round their wrists and ankles ; little gold _ 
ornaments shone from some of the women’s ears, but round Tagati’s neck — 
hung a string of enormous moon-shaped teeth, sharply pointed at one end, 
rounded off at the other, and strung together with several threads of — 
elephant hair. They partly concealed a small round scar at the top of his — 
spine. He was an odd person, Tagati. In a curious way I feared him ; for 
some inexplicable reason, subconsciously, I thought he was concealing — 
something from me, that he knew something I did not, which he would not 
tell me, and feared all the time that I might make him, might ask him what _ 
it was. And yet nothing shone from him: I could find no gods in him. It 
was as though the spark of life had been snuffed out of him ; his morose 
silence got on my nerves. He would look at me sometimes with the be-_ 
seeching eyes of an animal, as if he wanted me to do something for him, but _ 
the moment I approached him with a word of help he would shake his — 
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woolly head and run away, the white teeth rattling together round his neck. 
And he was always alone. When the other natives laughed and sang and 
Sat over their fires in the evenings, humming and whistling after the sun 
had gone down and they had nothing to do but sleep till it rose again, 
‘Tagati never joined them ; he just sat alone in the kitchen, either trying to 
tead a Matabele translation of the New Testament, or else staring at the 
ground between his naked feet. 

And then, after we had finished our dinner and he had noiselessly 
disappeared into the kitchen with the dirty plates, Mrs. Finucane would 
get up and pull the blue band round her waist, tying it once more in a bow, 

_ behind. She would tie it so tight that her back-view very much resembled 
her front ; on both sides she bulged out above and below the blue band. 
_ And the band was always starched, the loops of the bow sticking out from 
her back, very erect, like the inquisitive antennae of a bee feeling for food. 
~ Then we would set off again for the cotton fields, where we worked every 
__ day of the week and seldom less than fifteen hours a day, for each year Mrs. 
= Finucane’s farm was growing smaller and smaller, owing to the ravages of 
ero. There were two insects, the weevil, and a small red one called a 
_ borer, which ate their way right into the centre of the bud of the cotton 
_ flower and then sat down and laid egg after egg. When these hatched the 
bud never bloomed. They were the cause of a large number of cotton 


_ farms decreasing in size, acre by acre, year after year. So that now it was a 
_ face against time ; a competition usually won by him who had his lands 
_ picked before the weevils and borers could do their work of destruction, 
and while there was still a chance of selling in a market soon to be glutted 
_ with a harvest ruined by their stain. And since the sale of her cotton was 
_ Mrs. Finucane’s sole means of existence, she spent every available hour of 
_ the day working in the lands. Only one thing ever stopped her in her work 
_ —and that was the appearance of a snake. She lived in terror of them. She 
used to say : “ It’s only snakes I’m afeard of in this country. I’d as lief look 
_a lion in the face as see a snake a mile off!’ And it was true, she would. 
All the time I was with her nothing but the sight of a snake ever had the 
power to shake her indomitable courage. And snakes were not uncommon 
in the lands. Yellow-brown puff-adders, with evil heads like swollen 
_ arrow-ends, often lay coiled up in slippery rings at the base of the bushes, 
hibernating. If you stepped on them by mistake they reared up on the tips 
of their tails so that their heads were on a line with fo shoulder, and for 
an instant they would balance thus with their two long fangs shooting in 
and out of their mouths, ready to bite. And Mrs. Finucane, seeing one, 
would scream, “ Tagati! Tagati!” and run off in the direction of the 
house. Though why she yelled the native’s name I could never discover, 
he always refused to discuss the subject. When she had fled a certain 
ance she would stop and wait until I shouted to her that the reptile had 
een killed and buried. sth 
ut the natives paid little heed to a puff-adder. While it stood ready to 


use its fangs, one of them would steal up behind, and, with one cut of a 
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stout stick, whip off its arrow-like head. Then they all gathered round and ~ 
laughed and danced, like excited children. But, though it were dead, they 
would never touch it, for even when the head had flown through the air 
the rest of the long brown body went on wriggling, as if it were still alive. — 
Instead, with curious awe one of them would lift the remains of the — 
writhing reptile on the end of a stick and carefully bury it deep beneath the — 
soil. 
As a cure to the poison of snake-bite I always carried with me a snake- — 


pencil, attached to a ring of my belt. It was shaped like a bullet, opening 
at both ends. At one end was a small sharp blade with which you lacerated — 
the spot where the fangs had penetrated the flesh. The other end un-— 
screwed and held a little cup full of permanganate crystals, like little pieces 
of glass : these you poured into the bleeding wound to prevent the poison — 
spreading. In the event of all bites but that of perhaps the most deadly : 
snake in the world—the Mamba—the “ pencil ” was rarely known to fail 
in its purpose. But the sting of a black or green Mamba, though he was 
rarely seen, meant probable death. The odds were against you: two — 
minutes without the crystals, ten minutes without Fitzsimmons’ serum— ~ 
and all was over. The very word Mamba struck terror into the hearts of 
the natives, and Mrs. Finucane’s brown face paled if ever she heard the 
mention of its name. In a long nickel-plated box on the mantel-piece in the ~ 
living-room she kept her treasured serum always ready. In it lay a large ~ 
glass injection tube full of a pale yellow liquid—the deadly poison extracted . 
from the actual fangs of a Mamba. There was a thin, sharp needle at one 
end and a rubber stopper and handle at the other ; this you pushed through ~ 
the tube, to force the liquid down the needle and into the skin. Very 
often, particularly when ‘Tagati came down to the cotton fields with a tray 
of tea in the afternoons, Mrs. Finucane had sat down beside me and 
explained how it worked ; and each time I noticed that she glanced con- — 
stantly in the direction of Tagati, who sat a little way off by himself, with 
his head down, and that her hands shook a little as she demonstrated with © 
their aid how to manipulate this instrument for saving life. And when 
Tagati came to take away the tray she would glance up at him and smile 
and he would return the smile, an understanding smile, as if there existed — 
some secret between them. Then we would go back to work till the sun 
began to wane, when we would wend our way home, or perhaps I would go. 
and help Old Rosey to shell his mealies. Occasionally Mrs. Finucane also_ 
came, but with reluctance, for to be seen going into “ The Store” by the 
owners of ‘‘ The Rest House ” was to incur their wrath and dislike, and 
this Mrs. Finucane could not afford to do, because without their assistance — 
it would be very difficult for her to sell her cotton, and if she failed to sell. 
her cotton she starved. a 
Ill a 
One afternoon in the middle of April, when the cotton picking was 
almost at an end, Mrs. Finucane received from Old Rosey a note asking 
for the loan of Tagati to help him finish the shelling of his mealies before 
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the next day. I was about to set out with the boy when Mrs. Finucane 
also proposed to come. “ For it’s lonely the poor man must be ! ” she said. 
The evening was very warm, but at this time of the year, even at dawn 
and during the waning of the afternoon, the atmosphere is bright and lucid ; 
_ you can see many miles ; you are filled with the sensation of well-being. 
| The grasses stood bolt-upright, unwavering ; not a leaf stirred, not a 
movement in the bare, artless land. All was still. In the west the sky was 
on fire, and the blaze was echoed in the east, where the flaming horizon was 
not so gold. Overhead, far away in space, two yellow sparks played hide- 
and-seek with each other in the grey half-light of the northern heavens ; 
_ while a quarter-moon of silver gazed dowr on it all with an open mouth. 
_ The ball of fire in the west moved slowly earthwards, the opposite horizon 
_ grew gradually darker and darker, the horny arms of the great euphorbia 
_ tree stood out stark and black against the orange light, when suddenly a 
_ frog spoke in the river nearby, then another and another, until soon a 
_ turbulent and ceaseless croaking made havoc of the tremendous silence. 
_ They would chatter like that till the eastern sky turned pale again, when 
__ they would cease suddenly, as if in awe at the dawning of yet another day. 
_  Grind-grind-grind ! Even the frogs were silenced by Old Rosey’s 
cg shelling machine, an appalling contraption covered in rust, and noisy from 
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“2 lack of oil. I threw the mealies cobs into a hole at one end of the machine ; 
~ next to me Old Rosey stood turning the handle, and beyond him the half- 
shelled mealies fell out down a trough into a heap on the ground, where 
__ Mrs. Finucane, Tagati, and Poy, sat peeling those parts of the cobs the 
_ machine had failed to shell. Old Rosey kept wiping his brow with his left 
hand while he worked spasmodically with his right. Because he did not 
_ turn the handle regularly the machine constantly choked and refused to 
_ work any more until I extracted most of the cobs I had just thrown in. 
_ Then the little man, perspiring all over, began to turn again. Grind-grind- 
_ grind! Whenever he stopped Mrs. Finucane glanced at me and smiled, 
and Poy gave a little giggle, to himself, for Tagati never looked up, but sat 
_ cross-legged on a pile of shelled mealie cobs with his head down, peeling 
_ one mealie after another, moving nothing but his hands. Once, when the 
_ machine broke down and was silent, Old Rosey glanced up on hearing Poy’s 
_ subdued giggle. ‘‘ Na, Poy,” he said, disapprovingly, “‘ vot is fonny, eh? 
_ You come and verk de machine, and I vill laugh at you !” And Old Rosey, 
_ giving his cackle of a laugh, waddled away and squatted on the ground near 
_ Mrs. Finucane. 
_ When Poy turned the handle the machine worked smoothly, though 
“never without the grinding noise. He kept a watch on the amount of 
‘mealies I was throwing into the machine, and worked accordingly. What 
remained of the declining globe in the west came through the arms of the big 
tree and fell on the husky negro beside me, turning his head and arms into 
moulds of living bronze. At each revolution of the handle, and against the 
grey dirtiness of his singlet, I could see the great biceps of his right arm 
swelling and falling, like lumps of molten gold. Very soon we came to the 
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end of the pile of unshelled cobs and there remained only those that had — 
_ been through the machine, to be peeled. When the last cob had fallen from : 
the trough, Old Rosey stood up and stretched his little arms above his head. 
‘“ Ach!” he said, “ eet voz very nice of you to come, Missis Finucane. — 
Na, vill you belief, you are de only vite vooman effer to come to my house! 
Yes, de only vite vooman! Dat ees a fact!”’ Although she was sitting 
down, Mrs. Finucane’s head was almost on aline with Old Rosey’s shoulder. — 
She smiled up at him. “ And now,” he went on, “ de sun ees down, vat 
about a drink, eh ?—and yah, you too, yung man, to-night you drink mit 
me—verk must neffer go unrevorded !|’ Mrs. Finucane smiled again, got 
up, and both of us followed Old Rosey into “ The Store,” leaving the two 
natives to continue peeling the half-shelled mealies in the dim light of the 
silver moon and the stars. 

Mrs. Finucane and I went round by the front entrance and sat on two 
stools at the counter, while Old Rosey soon appeared from within ,carrying 
a bottle. “‘ Na!” he began with enthusiasm, as he lighted two candles 
behind the counter, ‘‘ Na! To-night I haf somting qvite special to gif you 
—a bottle of cognac, all de vay from Chermany ! Vot you say to dat, eh ? 
Missis Finucane, eet ees fur you, becoss you are de only vite vooman— ! ” 
Old Rosey cackled and, leaning over the counter, poured a little brandy into 
three glasses. ‘‘ Na!” he exclaimed, handing one glass to Mrs. Finucane, 
one to myself, and raising his own. ‘‘ Na! fur de first time in my life I 
drink to de people of your contry! Yah, I drink to de vinners of de 
Vor!” Fora moment there was complete silence as Old Rosey waited for 
Mrs. Finucane to raise her glass. But instead, she put it down, stood 
up, and, leaning over the counter till her face was within a few inches 
of the little man’s, she stared straight into his eyes. Old Rosey withdrew 
slightly, as though fearful of the big woman’s expression. Then very 
slowly she said : “ D’ye know, Mr. Isaac Rosenberg, that maybe ’twas your 
brother that killed my husband!” Old Rosey stepped back quickly, asif 
her words were blows. “‘ Missis Finucane ! ”’ he shouted, ‘‘ eet—”’ but the 
sentence was never finished, for at that moment the air was suddenly rent 
by a frightful scream, a yell of human terror that stops the heart beating — 
in them that hear it. It came from under the euphorbia tree. Then there | 
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was another, a shriek as of man in great pain. Old Rosey, trembling, 
dropped his glass. It crashed in pieces on the cement floor. As I held my 
breath to listen, shocked into a state of immobility, I heard Mrs. Finucane 
gasp, ‘‘ Oh, Holy Christ ! Oh, Holy Christ !” ThenIran. Stumbling over 
a heap of shelled mealies under the euphorbia tree, I caught sight of a black 
streak shooting over the ground beneath me, close to my feet. In an 
instant it was gone. A few yards beyond, Poy lay doubled up on the © 
ground, gripping his naked stomach with both hands, groaning, and — 
writhing in awful agony. I threw myself on the native and tried to tear his — 
hands away from his stomach. But he would not let go, his hands were like 
steel claws riveted in his black flesh. I tried to bend back his fingers, one _ 
by one, but his strength was superhuman. ‘“‘ Let go!” I shouted, “ Let 
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go et But he only buried his face in the earth and fastened his teeth into 
a thin root of a tree, while from his mouth there issued smothered sounds 
stifled moans, horrible to hear. I was about to try and kick away his hands 
when I heard a noise behind me, and Old Rosey and Mrs. Finucane fell 
_ down beside the agonised negro. “Is it bitten he is?” panted the woman, 
“is it bitten?”’ “ Must be,” I breathed, “‘ I saw a snake.” A little wail 
_ escaped her. “ What kind was it ? What kind ? Was it green or black ? ” 
“TI don’t know,” I said, “I don’t know, I couldn’t see!” “ Oh, Holy 
Christ!” she gasped. “‘ May the Lord have mercy on his soul!” Old 
Rosey, his little fat body shaking like a jelly, bent down over the ear of his 
xe native servant. He put a podgy hand under the boy’s head. “ Poy,” 
he almost whispered, “ Poy, show baas, eet ees nyoka, yah?” Suddenly 
_ the boy ceased to groan and looked up. His mouth was half-full of earth ; 
4 from one side of it hung a piece of root that he had bitten off in his frenzy ; 
his eyes were dilated and showed only the whites, as if they had turned a 
_ somersault in their sockets. He spat out some earth, then he was seized with 
a convulsion and began to scream again, digging his fingers further into 
__ the flesh of his stomach. Blood began to ooze out from around his hands. 
_ Then the pain seemed to die down ; he turned his tortured face to the little 
_ man who bent over him till their two heads almost touched. Old Rosey was 
_ ¢rying ; spasmodic sobs shook his fat frame. The negro whispered some- 
_ thing in his ear which caused the other to start and jump back. Then he 
made a dive at the boy’s stomach, screaming, “Mamba! Mamba! Du 
- lieber Gott!” “Jesus, Mary, and Joseph!” gasped Mrs. Finucane, 
~ clutching my arm. “ Lord have mercy !”” Whereupon her great hands came 
_ down beside mine, on the negro’s wrists. And we all tugged together. But 
he struggled and resisted with frantic strength. ““Mamba ! Nyoka Mamba !” 
he yelled. “ Let me die! Let me die! Icona tagati! Not tagati!” 
I heard the words and wondered, full of confused thoughts. ‘‘ No!” 
cried Mrs. Finucane, “ It’s not the will of God! Let go yer hands! Let 
go!” And she pulled furiously at his wrists. To free himself the native 
tried to turn over on his front, but now there were three pairs of hands 
_ against one, and Mrs. Finucane’s alone were as large as his. All of asudden 
the black arms yielded in our hands, as if the bones had broken. They just 
“gave way, and the three of us fell back at the sudden release. The bare 
stomach was covered in blood which still poured from eight little holes 
where the nails had penetrated deep into the flesh. 
By the time Mrs. Finucane, with furious haste, had ripped off part of the 
native’s dirty vest and wiped away the blood I was ready with the blade of 
the snake-pencil. “ Now, quick!” she said. Bending down I could just 
e out two tiny holes, like large pin-pricks, in the black flesh immediately 
w the negro’s navel. I inserted the sharp knife and cut away an open 
und in his belly. He made not the slightest resistance. Blood flowed 
ly from the wound I had made. It oozed up, thick and dark red, then 
off down his loins in a thin stream, like a line of liquid plush. His 
sweating body smelled awfully. I unscrewed the cup and poured in the 
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crystals. They sizzled a little, then dissolved in the thick gore. The negro” 
never stirred. I glanced up at his face. Old Rosey, with tears trickling 
down his cheeks, was leaning over it, extracting earth and pieces of root t 
from the frothing mouth. ‘“ Poor Poy,” he murmured, “ my poor, poor 
Poy.” Under his ears and round his chin the native’s glands were already 
beginning to swell ; there was a visible tightening of the neck muscles ; only 
the whites of his eyes gleamed out of the black, perspiring face. The tip 
of his very red tongue lay in the corner of his mouth, just visible between 
the big, full lips. Lines of shining sweat ran down his cheeks. He was 
unconscious. “Run!” cried Mrs. Finucane. “The serum! Run!” 
I ran. i 

The two hundred yards to Sea View seemed more like two miles, and 
the time I took to cover it an eternity. Completely out of breath, I dashed 
through the front door and up to the mantel-piece. There I stood gaping in 
horror. I could not understand. Four words repeated themselves again and 
again in my mind, ‘“‘ The box has gone, the box has gone, the box. . . .!” 
Moments passed. I could feel the frantic heart-beats in the drums of my 
ears. But I just stood there, and all I could think was “ Poy’s dying, Poy’s 
dying !”” Then an idea, like a cold wind, flashed through my fogged brain. 
I rushed into the kitchen. There in a corner sat Tagati, trembling. 
‘* Where’s the serum ? ”’ I yelled at him. But he lowered his head, refusing 
to look at me, refusing to speak. Then I noticed he was clutching the 
nickel-plated box in his hands. I made a rush at him. “ Give me the 
serum !”’ I cried, ‘‘ Poy’s dying!” But he leapt out of the chair like a cat, 
and darted away into another corner, hiding his head, clutching the box. 
Then he turned towards me with his head still lowered. A flood of words’ 
suddenly broke loose from him, hardly audible, in his own language. 
““ Mamba! ” he murmured, “ let death come, Jnkosi, let death come—or—_ 
he be like me, he wear the teeth of a crocodile, I have to give him the teeth, 
he be ¢agati, he be a witch, no one ever speak to him again, no one! Oh 
Inkosi, be good, be good!” As the last words escaped him he fell on his 
knees at my feet, and the box dropped with a clatter to the floor. In a 
fraction of a second visions flashed through my mind, suddenly dawned 
upon me. The symbol of his white tooth necklace—his silences, his secret 
that Mrs. Finucane knew and could not bear to speak of, his loneliness . . . 
he was abandoned, bewitched—tagati they called him. .. But there wasn’t a 
moment to lose. I grabbed the box and fled. It was dark outside, a hi h, 
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thin cloud obscured the moon ; several times I stumbled and nearly eli 


with the precious serum before at last I reached the euphorbia tree. Old 
Rosey was still bending over the inert negro, sobbing. “ My poor Poy, my 
vun friend,” he moaned. “ Blessed Virgin!” cried Mrs. Finucane, 
snatching the box from my hands, “ I thought ye could run—thought ye 
were never coming at all!’ ‘There was no time to explain. “‘ Help me tu 
him over ! ” she ordered, the injection tube ready in her hands. As we 
hauled the negro on to his front I noticed that his neck had swelle 


horribly, as though he had mumps on both sides of his face and under the 
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chin, and his cheeks were swollen so that his eyes were invisible, concealed 
by the risen flesh. At the top of his spine Mrs. Finucane, with a hand that 
trembled only very slightly, pierced the black skin with the long, thin 
needle. I put my finger over it to keep it still, and I could feel the needle 
under the skin. She pushed the stopper through. I felt the skin rise 
beneath my finger, soft, like a small rubber ball. It rose higher and higher, 
till Mrs. Finucane withdrew the needle, when some of the yellow liquid and 
a little discoloured blood oozed from out of the small hole it had made. 


Rosey sniffled with sobs, and bent his head over his servant. “ My vun 
_ friend,” he murmured, “‘ my vun friend.” The native was breathing, but 
he did not stir. I could find nothing to say ; I was thinking of Tagati. 


ec The Store,” and laid him on Old Rosey’s bed. 

- During the night, by the light of a candle, we finished the bottle 
of brandy. But we drank no toasts. Instead, silently we watched the 
negro rave in delirium. I could hear him murmuring in his own language, 
“Let me die, let death come! Not tagati!” Nearly all night Mrs. 
_ Finucane kept murmuring in prayer. “‘ May the Lord have mercy, may the 
~ Lord choose!” And sometimes when he was quiet she rose and stole over 
_ to the bed, peered into the black face, then returned and sat down again 
_ to pray. And when he raved she started and uttered a little scream. “ Oh, 
- Holy Christ, Blessed Virgin, Mother 0’ God, have pity!” And Old Rosey 
- moaned and sobbed, dozed and snored, drank some brandy, then moaned 
_ and sobbed again. “‘ My vun friend ! ” 

_ In the early hours I noticed that the swellings on the native’s face and 
“neck had decreased considerably. He seemed more peaceful. And when 
the eastern sky turned pale again and the candle no longer brightened the 
little room and the bed, I was shocked out of a semi-sleep by the dark form 
of Tagati stealing in through the open doorway, carrying in his hands a 
necklace of large white teeth and a Matabele translation of the New 
tament. Silently he laid them on the foot of the bed, and as silently 


_ An hour later, as an orange-yellow light came through the window and 
lit up the sleeping figure of Poy, I got up and stood in the open doorway. 
Not a frog croaked. I gazed at the great euphorbia tree, standing stark and 
still, and I wondered whether, if I were to die and return in a thousand 
ars, it would still be there. But suddenly I hated the tree, so supercilious, 

finitely superior, holding out its horny arms to the heavens, so calmly 
dening, barbaric in its silent mockery. I longed to conquer it by 
cutting it down. And then behind it, so that its black branches burned, a 
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globe of golden fire was rising slowly in the white dawn-sky. I looked at it, 
and it did not hurt my eyes. Only when I turned away a little yellow ball 
hopped up and down before me. Then Poy stirred on the bed and roused 
me from my reverie. Mrs. Finucane and Old Rosey came over on tip-toe, 
and all three of us looked down at him. “ Better? ” whispered Mrs. 
Finucane, in a choked voice. The native raised himself on an elbow, and 
let his eyes wander slowly round the room. At last they came to rest on 
himself. He stared for a moment at the torn and bloodstained garment 
hanging round his shoulders. Then he looked up, reproachfully. ‘‘ You’ve 
spoilt my vest,” he said. 
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THE ESCAPE FROM FAIRYLAND 


By J. B. MORTON 


NLAND from the great bay of Vigo, among the secret valleys and 

vine-terraces of the Portuguese frontier, there stands a tavern. It is 

grey with age and weather, and beginning to be ramshackle, but when 

AI think of it the light of youth bathes it ; when I close my eyes, it 

shines, and memory transfigures it. My discovery of it was accidental. 

I was wandering on a day of high summer from wood to wood and valley 

to valley, and hardly had I become conscious of my thirst, when I saw it 

_ before me. Its huge door was open to the sun and the dust, and from 

_ within came the sound of a woman singing. It was a low building of stone, 
and an irregular pathway led up to it. 

As I crossed the threshold the woman’s song broke, and she turned 
from an enormous barrel to face me. She was as fat as the skipper of the old 
_ Moss-Rose—and he weighed nearly twenty stone—and I never saw in my 
life a face of such good-nature. It was red and creased with perpetual 
laughter ; honest, double-chinned and entirely self-possessed. She stood 
_ with her hands on her hips and stared at me as I came into the room, her 
_ smile growing more radiant at every step I took, as though I had been the 
_ long-expected and very welcome traveller returned from afar. She gave me 
a greeting in the boisterous voice of a boy on holiday. “‘ So here we are,” 
_ she said, “ and ready to drink, I should say.”’ I asked for some white wine, 
which she drew from one of the big barrels in a corner of the room, and 
_ placed on a rough wooden table. Then she pulled out a bench, dusted it 
~ quickly with a cloth, and bade me be seated, accompanying the invitation 
_ with a magnificent movement of the right arm, in the manner of a chamber- 
lain in a costume-play. She next poured out a glass of wine for herself, and 
we drank a health, after which she withdrew to a far corner where a child 
_ was playing, and gave me my first opportunity of looking about me. _ 

_ Opposite to me, at another table, sat a dust-stained man with prominent 
teeth and large brown eyes. He was eating fish, and drinking red wine out 
of asmall round basin. His companion was a very dark youngster in a torn 
shirt. Standing over them, with both his hands resting on the edge of their 
table, was a round little man in an old felt hat with a dirty feather stuck 
- into it. He was coatless, like the dark youngster, and had evidently come 
- in from the fields or vineyards. Near this group was another dark young 
man, who sat on the earthen floor, with his back against the lumpy and 
_ discoloured wall. Beside him was a glass of white wine, and he was hum- 
ing to himself, and occasionally grinning at the fat woman. Presently the 
fat woman addressed one of the men. She said, looking from the group at 
the table to me, and back again, and in a voice bursting with merriment, 
‘ Here is an Englishman, and one who speaks a little of our language, and 
1erefore understands what we say. Let him hear nothing but good of 
himself.” Whereupon the man who was eating fish smiled across at me, 
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and lifted his basin of wine. The others imitated him, and I was soon 
calling for more wine for the company. As for the fat woman, when she 
had drawn the wine, she came and stood in the middle of the floor, between 
the tables, and looked from face to face with an expression of such over- 
whelming happiness that I could not hold myself from asking her if this 
might be any special day for her—perhaps the day of her Saint. She 
laughed aloud, throwing back her leonine head covered with thick dark 


hair, and said, ‘‘ But every day is a special day. Who knows what will 


happen? As for Saints, why there are hundreds for every day of the week, 
and none of us will be able to tell which is the best of them this side of 
Paradise. He is a poor creature who cannot be happy with such a state of 
affairs.” 

The fish-eater pointed at me with a bone, and said, “ Will you be a Saint 
when you die, Sefior ? ” 

*‘T fear not,” said I. 

“Why, nor shall I. Nor will Pablo here. And his brother! But this 
lady who laughs so much, I think she will be a Saint.” 

‘ We none of us can tell,” said the fat woman. “‘ I should not object.” 

They then began to talk of local affairs, and when I praised the wine 


they told me the grapes were grown but a mile or two from where we sat 


drinking it, and that it was indeed one of the best wines in the world. 

“You would not have found it, if you had not travelled,” said the fish- 
eater, “‘ because it does not leave home. It is too delicate to go away, and 
if you carried it off, you would not recognize it in a week. It would pine 
away until it was not fit for mules to drink. That is why we keep it at home. 
But I prefer the dark wine. It understands me.” 

The young man who sprawled on the floor asked me what our English 
wine was like. I told him that we had no wine of our own, and he said he 
did not want to go to England. 

As we talked, the shadows lengthened outside the door, and what had 
been active happiness within the room changed to contentment and 
repose. The little sounds from the fields came more distinctly on the slight 
breeze that was often no more than a breath in the leaves, and when an old 
man came wearily into the room, his glance seemed to place me in the 
group of labourers, and to take it for granted that I was one of them. It 
appeared to be perfectly natural for me to ask him how the day had gone 
with him. His reply included me among the natives of the place, and for a 
moment I thought it strange that I should have any other life, remote from 
these men. Only by an effort could I believe that I had walked into their 
midst but a few short hours ago, a traveller blundering upon the place by 
chance. I even began to dread the breaking-up that must come. Sooner or 
later one of us must utter the commonplace words that would shatter the 
spell in which, I thought, we were held. Sooner or later we should step out 
of the enchanted moment, and go our ways into the world. 

“This has been a happy afternoon,” I said, addressing nobody in 
particular. 
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They all agreed, and the fat woman added, “ Yes, we have all been happy 
_ together here.” 
~ How I should like to meet you all again here,” I said. 
“ But you will always be welcome,” said the fat woman. “ Are you 
staying, perhaps, in Redondela, or perhaps—”’ 
¢ I am going away to-night,” I said. “I am going on board a ship in 
Vigo Bay.” 
‘The woman laughed. ‘‘ Then you will not find us here when you return,” 
she said. 
_ Seeing my puzzled look, she went on, “‘ You must not expect to return 
and find that time has halted, and that to-day is still going on, with the sun 
perhaps no further down the sky, and the same leaves on the trees. Time 
moves for us, too, although there is no clock in this room. And besides ”— 
“here her smile broadened—“ you reckon without Death. Do you suppose 
none of us will die ? Why, even if you returned to-morrow, you might find 
everything different.” 
__ “And yet,” I said, “ it is not utterly impossible that if I came back to 
_this room in five or even ten years’ time, I should find you all here like this 
and we could talk as we have been talking. That is not impossible, is it ?” 
_ “He who thinks such thoughts,” said the fat woman, always smiling, 
“is trying to catch the wind in his hat. My mother used to sing me a song 
that said, ‘ Last year’s leaves will never return to the trees.’ That is why I 
“spoke about the trees just now. And if leaves change and fall, do you 
hink people remain the same ? These two brothers may quarrel. That old 
man there may die any day now. A fish-bone may choke our friend here. 
You yourself may be drowned on the way home. And even if you did come 
pack and find us here, all of us, what good would it do ? You cannot have 
his afternoon twice. Cheer up, my friend. God will do to us what He will 
o. And it is His will. Is it not true? ” 
_ The gaiety with which she said these grave words was irresistible. The 
ttle round man with the dirty feather in his hat turned on me a pair of 
very keen blue eyes. . 
_ “Sefior, my friend,” he said, “ you talk like an unhappy man. It 1s 
only those who are unhappy who wish time to stand still. I myself take a 
jleasure in every new day, and when they tell me I am growing old, I say 
t old men know how to laugh, and when they say I am going to die one 
7, I say that I never had any grievance against death, except that when 
fou are young, death makes such a mystery about what is really a very 
imple matter. You stop breathing, and there you are. Pouf! Let us get 
with the affairs that concern us, and we shall be happy ; the mother 
here pouring out our wine, these young men in the vineyards, the old 
sllow here pottering about and watching, and you yourself, I dare say, 
travelling about the world like a rich man. Let us have some wine. 
The fat woman collected our glasses and filled them from the barrel, 
faking care that the man who drank from the basin should get his red wine. 
And we fell to talking of trivial things again, while the woman sang softly, 
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and in a surprisingly bird-like voice. But ever and again, as she moved © 
about, she looked at me with a puzzled smile, as a mother will look at a 
naughty boy, whose latest mischief she does not quite understand. , 
For some time I dropped out of the talk ; I was asking myself the 
meaning of these moments when we step into lives lived remote from ours, — 
and yet find all familiar and very dear, so that we fear to take the fun as it — 
comes, and torture ourselves in empty endeavours to prolong what is no- 
more than an incident. These people were nothing to me. But they 
seemed to be my nearest friends, and the smallest detail of their talk or 
their appearance had become important to me, although I knew that in a 
few hours I should be forgetting them. I said to myself—what I knew to ~ 
be true—that all I loved was far away from this sunny valley, under 
clouded skies ; but this could not comfort me. 
Then, as I mused, unable to rise and go from the tavern, the fat woman 
laughed louder than ever before ; and the chains of my enchantment fell to 
dust. I looked up quickly, and a fresh air of sanity seemed to blow through 
the drowsy room. The world turned the right way up once more, and I 
joined in the talk, laughing and joking with the rest of them; a man 
restored from that dangerous fairyland of the poets, in which to linger is 
death to the soul. c 
I remembered also the advice of a friend: “ All farewells should be 
sudden.” How different was this goodbye from the one I had foreseen with 
so much cowardice ! For in my imagination I had made a sad speech to 
them all, and clothed my sorrow in prose whose solemn music was not 
without its effect even upon these unlettered peasants. I had noted in 
fancy the anxiety of the fat woman, and the extended hands of the men, 
after we had drunk one final glass in silence. And now, here was I springing 
up with a kind of “ well-now-I-must-be-going-so-long-everybody ” air. 
I did indeed shake hands with the fat woman, and blessed her for her good- 
sense and her great, solid, happy body, and her downright mind which 
would have nothing to do with all the flimsy nonsense I had talked. The 
men I saluted, giving them a general good-day. a 
“Till when ? ” asked the round man with the dirty feather in his hat. — 
“« ‘Till Paradise,” I answered. Sa 
As I took them all in with a final glance round, it seemed to me that the 
fish-eater’s face was pensive, and that he would have liked to ask me not to” 
go, but it was some hobgoblin who drew that shadow across his happy 
face, in order to befool and befuddle me all over again. i 
“ Another glass of the good wine ? ”’ said the fish-eater. 
It was the last throw of the nets of fairyland, and I refused with a violent 
oath, and stepped across the threshold and out on to the path. I heard the 
full and honest laughter of the fat woman as I walked rapidly in the 
direction of the bay, and when I turned to look back the tavern was almost 
hidden by trees. I went on in the cooling air, and before twilight had 
fallen I saw, through a clearing in a pine-wood, the distant water and the 
ships at anchor in the bay. 
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TWO PEN-DRAWINGS 


By F. G. LODGE, 
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A DAY IN ONE MACAW’S LIFE 
By GUSTAV ECKSTEIN 


HE never wakes me, never moves till I move even if it is ten o’clock, 
but when I do has her left eye close down on me—the left because 
the right is blind. 

. She lifts one foot. ‘‘ Put me down.” I do, and she waddles off 

along the hall into the bathroom, perches there on the heater, waits her 
breakfast till I am ready for mine, talks to me while I shave, suddenly 
-giggles—has seen my toes. A perfectly human giggle. She climbs down 
from the heater and rushes at the toes. I shake her off, but when that is 
_how she feels I may as well get into the tub. 

_ She herself hates water. If any splashes from me on her she screams, 
Ss if I set out a cup she takes a bath, bathes in a cup although from tail to 
_beak she is three feet long. She goes round and round the cup. The pupil 
of the left eye gets big and little, as always when she is having a feeling. 
This cup is the Atlantic. She sticks one toe into the Atlantic. She touches 
the Atlantic with her beak. Then the tail knocks over the cup and she is 
mstantly as cold to the cup as to one of her burst eggs. She mounts the 
‘pipes at the end of the tub, her face coming up over the rim like the face of 

udy. She looks down on me, giggles. She stretches. She spreads one 
ying, cannot spread the other—they cut the tendons of the other so as to 
= out of her head the idea that she might ever fly. 

- We begin breakfast. She has made up her mind that it will not rain to- 
day, that, therefore, she will go with me to the Medical College, so she 
jurries her breakfast, fixes herself on my shoulder, and says nothing till we 
in the automobile and the automobile leaps forward. ‘Then she squeals 
—squeals, squeals, squeals for a quarter of a mile, when she forms one 
onely human tone. I am invited to form the tone after her. She forms the 
one an interval higher. I form the tone an interval higher, and so on up 

scale, except that presently it is I am the interval ahead. I never know 
w that happens, but it is plain she wants me to be the interval ahead, 
yants me to be drawing her up the scale, up, up, up, till I get too high— 
yhen each time she begins me emphatically at the bottom again. Suddenly 
thinks of the rooster that lives next door to my mother’s, imitates him, 
nd as suddenly throws together everything she knows, low notes, high 
otes, squeaks, squawks, shrieks, and in her exuberance rushes down my 
rm and bites me in the hand. Also she cracks the blind side of her beak 
nto my face. Pretty close to my eye. I scold her. She looks into the sky. 
I feel my face and discover blood and scold her some more. She sings. 
A traffic policeman lifts his hand. We stop. Everything going our way 
stops. She does not understand, screams. The policeman is enraged, 
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turns on me, sees her, feels pricked, cannot arrest me though, blows 
harshly into his whistle, wears off his wrath on traffic going the other way. 
We rush on, beat the automobile ahead, she looking back and letting out a 


yelp, a kind of thumbing of the nose, then another automobile and another — 


yelp, then a turn to the right and a dive down a hill and up on the other side, 
and she growls. At this street corner she always growls. That is because 
this street corner is one street corner before the end of the ride. “ Medical 
College, Polly,” I say that. She growls in answer, and while we are going 
round the road that runs back of the College she growls uninterruptedly. 

I step from the automobile. She leans toward the building. I step into 
the building. She leans toward the elevator. I step into my laboratory, 
and she leans toward the radiator and stares at something standing at the 
end of the chemical bench. My green bowl with the water and the seeds. 
I get the green bowl, and she busies herself with the seeds ; but when I 
look again she is perching on the radiator, one foot up, one foot down, 
head to the side, left eye to the ceiling, left eye open but she’s asleep. 

She feels me looking, wakes, climbs down from the radiator, makes for 
the chemical bench. But I do not like her in the chemical bench. It is dark 
and there are gas pipes, and lately, too, she has got the habit of going far 
back into the bench, has gouged herself a hole through the inch board 
of the back wall, for hours will look from the other side of that hole as a 
boy might. Hard to get her out once she is in, so I slam the door. The 


door has a knob and in the middle of the knob a button, and when you. 


press the button the door pops open. She knows perfectly why I slammed 
that door, stands looking at it. To the left are five drawers. She looks at 
the drawers too, finally goes to the drawers, works her beak over the lower- 
most, pulls it out—it’s heavier than she—mounts on it, works her beak over 
the one above, pulls that out, mounts on that, and from here is able to 
reach across and touch the button. She touches the button, giggles. I slam 
the door a second time and shove a weight against the bottom. Promptly 
she remounts the drawers and promptly bites off the knob. 

That is the way she opens Brazil nuts too, the same clean way, never 


eats Brazil nuts, opens them for the joy of the technical process, can use — 
those jaws with as much delicacy as power—will be standing on my — 


shoulder while I am typewriting, will begin to nod, will be frightened by a 
noise, will grab the thing nearest her, my ear, has grabbed that ear again 
and again, and always when thus frightened out of sleep, yet never has 
nicked the skin. | 
The man at the Zoo says she is seventeen years old. She comes from 
South America, as a matter of fact was stolen from a nest. Boys were paid 
to do it. She and her sisters and her brothers were all stolen at one swoop, 
none with feathers yet, but not too young to have a tip clipped off one 
wing. (This was a preliminary precaution ; the cutting of the tendons was 
to come later ; a tip was enough, the young bird at its first attempted flight 
being so unbalanced and bewildered that it was not apt to try that again.) 
Then she was tied by a foot to a long branch, the others tied to the same 
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__ long branch, far enough from the others not to be able to reach the others, 
__ but not so far as not to be exasperated by the others, sometimes to forget 
__ She was tied and fly at the others, quickly remember, and so on till tamed — 
if it happens you speak the language of a robber of nests. 
| How long they kept her at the Zoo I do not know, or when she lost her 
_ feathers, but she did lose them and kept losing them, so she was lent to 
_ me. She is what is called a blue and gold macaw, but there is no gold, nor a 
__ feather on her breast or belly or legs ; she is moth-eaten on the edges of her 
_ wings, and if you push apart the wings you come down on the oily pale 
back of a plucked chicken. Now and then there is a small crop, but she 
z always digs it up. To-day she dug up one of the long tail ones. I groaned. 
_ I showed her. She looked at the feather as a man at his extracted tooth, 
_ as at a dirty ugly thing that never could have belonged to her. 
___ So her appearance may be bad, but newsboys and Indians and baggage- 
_ men think her all right. I rode with her once in a baggage car from 
_ Cincinnati to Chicago after the brakeman and conductor, both with shiny 
_ buttons and pants pressed, had had a conference and decided to put me 
_ out of the day coach. And newsboys squeeze their faces against the outside 
_ of the automobile window, she hers against the inside ; they scream then 
_ on both sides, the glass keeping everybody’s courage high. And Indians. 
_ I was at the pueblo in Domingo the day they dance from dawn to dark so 
_ that the Great Spirit may not forget to send them rain ; and Indian after 
_ Indian came, talked to me, talked to her, eyed the tail, grew more and more 
_ excited. Finally one, reaching a conclusion, said he would give me thirty 
_ dollars for her, could not understand when I said I could not sell. Two 
offered me two dollars. All promised to be kind, yet even while the words _ 
_ were on their lips they must let the tail slip between their fingers. Per- 
__ chance one of the bluest, longest, royalest, was just at the point of dropping 
_ out. She hates to have her tail touched. That night I carefully locked my 
adobe house. 
Here at the Medical College it is not feathers so much as absence of 
_ feathers that interests people. It is natural too, doctors speculating on 
_ how to make feathers grow. One professor thinks I ought to give her 
- quassia. He says I can buy quassia chips at the drug store and that there 
" are quassia trees where she comes from. She likes to chew wood, mahogany 
especially, especially the legs of my piano, but does not do things deliber- 
ately for her health, and when I brought the quassia she giggled. One 
professor thinks she needs infinitesimally small quantities of copper. 
7. nother, not a professor, thinks that if I waited till the spring and the warm 
‘rains came, and if I let her stand in the rains, the feathers would sprout. 
Sort of nice idea that. The man is bald. One professor thinks she does not 
get enough starches. He is bald too. One says there is cystine in feathers 
a | cystine in Brazil nuts and that I ought to make her eat the nuts. As 
myself, I like her bald, as one gets fond of a wart with two hairs on the 
se of a Dutch burgher in a portrait painted by an old master. One pro- 
fessor calls her a wreck, but is fond of her. The truth is that whoever first 
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sees her says she is beautiful, then looks again, sees the great patches of 
featherlessness, knows that a bird should have feathers, ergo, the bird 
cannot be beautiful and is not. 

One professor thinks that her diet ought to be sunflower seeds, lettuce, 
and water. “ They suffer from pellagra, and meat-eating is what causes the 
plucking of the feathers.” So I began her on sunflower seeds, lettuce, and 
water. When late that night I returned to the laboratory she was not 
asleep, too hungry to sleep, and there was such a sadness round her so 
wonderfully expressive one eye. I called the professor over the ’phone. 
He said I must persevere. He said I could not hope to see the results of a 
nutrition experiment in a day. He said she was a stubborn beast. My will 
was much fortified by what he said, and I held out another day ; but by 
night of the second day she looked as if she were going to die, and we 
hurried to mother’s and ate everything we could find. It was like Easter 
Sunday. One professor thinks I ought to feed her on radiated straw, says she 
has a vitamin D deficiency, but he is guying me. The coloured mechanic 
at the garage says I must let her out on the ground more, as one does a dog. 
Soon she would find what she needed, something, in the coloured mechan- 
ic’s opinion, that she would recognize and that neither I nor those doctors 
over there could ever figure out. He says, though, that the bird is not 
worth the fuss—she can’t talk. He knows half a dozen parrots who talk. 
I told him that the noises she made were Portuguese, and it eased him. 

“* Shedding ?”’ That is what a tramp said as he squeezed his face like a 
newsboy against the automobile window. I said no. It galls me when 
just anyone thinks they can ask about our bodies. ‘‘ Oh, diseased then ? ” 
I said no, more emphatically. “‘ Wait till she gets her a husband, then the 
feathers will come.” That is what the tramp said. Smart tramp. 

Twelve o’clock. For the last half hour she has been throwing things from 
the writing desk, papers, music, books, all to remind me. I rise. She dashes 
at me, bites at the hard-boiled egg that I hold in my hand. She eats only 
the yolk. A yolk a day. She weighs two and one-half pounds. Fifty yolks 
for a small-sized man. The yolk is hot, so she cracks it, eats the smallest 


eee first, knows the smallest are the coolest. Then, ham fat. Then, — 


oiled beans. Then, noodles. At the first sight of noodles she is as moved 
as at the first sight of yolk. Then, orange juice. Then, oh Lord, milk. 
Then, oh Lord, oh Lord, cold potatoes. ‘‘ Her feeding habits are as bad 
as your own.”’ The cold potatoes I keep till last, else she would eat nothing 
but cold potatoes. French fried. She peels them, rather culls out the soft 
inside and drops the brown outside to the floor. She peels her beans too. 
And her peas. Canned peas she will not eat. If the French fried potatoes 
are hot she dips them in water, then picks heat out of her toes as if it were 
splinters. She also dips her cheese, and that is not hot. Her graham 
cracker she dips in the canaries’ bath water, then fishes it out and seems 
disappointed because it is not soaked with coffee. Finally she goes back to 
potato, is too full now to pick up the potato, just bites at it as it lies there, a 
few times misjudges where it lies and must bite a second time, and once 
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bites, immediately chuckles with her pupil, then chuckles with her voice. 
“ Funny, bit for potato and got egg.” 

Two o'clock. I carry her to the book closet and she perches on the tallest 
book, naps. 

Three o’clock. She comes down from the tallest book, tells me it is time 
for the afternoon ride. This afternoon we go where she has not been since 
she left, to the Zoo. It has turned cold, and I cover her with my coat. She 
hates coats, hates anything that restricts her wings, as all birds do, struggles, 
bites one or two new places into the lapel but really is glad of the warmth. 
We walk from cage to cage. I thought all this must interest her, and it is 
true she looks back several times at the baby hippopotamus, but mostly is 
indifferent till we come where in a great hoop behind glass, for fear he may 
catch a cold, perches a blue and gold macaw, not one featherless spot on 
him, gold all down his broad front. In a flash his male eye has picked out 
Polly’s neat head where it lies against the lapel. For years he has been 
perching in that hoop, and creature after creature, thousands, dull, have 
passed and leered, and now comes one of his own kind, and a female, 
Polly. He begins to swing, back and forth, back and forth, accents each end 
of each swing, shakes his hoop as the monkeys their cage. Polly follows the 
swings. Polly has not seen any of her own kind either. Polly turns away. 
Polly leans toward the gate, is glad to be out of the Zoo and when we are 
once more in the automobile gives me many small bites all over both sides 
- of my face. 

Five o’clock. 'The children come along the pavement that runs past the 
dump. She is at her window, calls to the children, sings to the children, 
' screams to the children, but they do not hear. They never hear. Once 
she walked out of that window, made her way on the outside of the building 
_ from sill to sill, in horror realized she was lost, lost among windows one like 
__ another, and when at last I got to her she clutched my fingers as never before 
-_orsince. This evening she only looks down into the dump, then up at the 
fast-moving clouds, is interested in clouds, but draws quickly back when 
_ the night mail plane rushes by. 

Ye It grows darker and darker. I light the light over my table. She goes 
again to her tallest book, chews for a time in the neighbouring bindings and 
- jackets, for a time with her toe dreamily picks in her ear, then screws her 
head half round and buries her beak in the feathers of her neck, cuts off her 
air like someone sleeping under a blanket. I think of the day she first came. 
We were all so careful of our ankles. I did not know then that one eye was 
blind and that, therefore, she must keep the other side of her head forward 
if she was not always to be bumping into things that lay to the right. 
~ Once she turned the head exactly upside down and looked at me from the 
bottom. Once she turned it on the other axis and looked at me from the 
end of the circle. All this made har paralyzingly quaint, and I let myself 
sink on to the concrete beside her. And that is how our friendship began. 
Midnight. A knock at the door. Perdita has come from the other side 
of the hall. Perdita helps me with my work, seems to know me, yet thinks 
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me and this bird a little queer. Perdita is talking to me and every: so often 
has her talk broken upon by a low laugh from the book closet, a laugh like 
a comment. I remark how late it has got and that we ought to be going 
home, and Polly hears my remark, draws her head from under her blanket. 
‘Not yet, Polly.” I say that, then see Perdita’s astonished face. “ Why, 
Doctor, she understands you.” And so she does, has gone back up her 
book and under her blanket. Perdita thinks us cracked, an animal and a 
man talking to each other. Perdita leaves. 

This great College with its chambers and corridors is become a silent 
concrete heap. Opposite are the lights of the hospital, and next to the 
hospital over the roof of the morgue rises the moon. The moon is cold to- 
night. It is so easy to hate that cold moon, hate her like a person. I tell 
Polly, talk to Polly of the moon, as anyone would who was alone with her in 
this concrete, and she draws the head once more from under the blanket, 
listens half a minute as if to a noise, then pokes the head with a definite 
emphasis back under the blanket again. “‘ Polly, we go home.” She does 
not answer. ‘‘ Polly, get awake, we go home.” A grunt. When she is 
sleepy it is hard to start her. ‘“‘ No nonsense, Polly, I am not in the 
humour.” She is not in the humour either, but softens toward me after we 
have ridden a time in the soft night, once lays her cheek against mine, 
vaguely sings, then dozes and wakes, her body limper than a sleeping 
child’s. Once she shakes herself—the night air chill—fits the under side of 
her naked neck and belly as close as she can against my breast and shoulder, 
becomes almost a part of me. Last month when she was to have an egg she 
sat herself in my lap, pressed her face into the bend of my elbow, quietly let 
me help her with her egg, gave me that same feeling of being a part of me. 
And now as every other night I lift up the palm of my hand, and she lays 
her head into the palm, lets it lie so, lets me carry it so out over the bump- 
ings of Brotherton Road. 

Silently we slip into the house, silently partake of the late supper. At 
the end of the supper I bring her a scrap of paper. She bites viciously into 
the paper, wants a clean mouth before going to bed, suddenly looks sharply 
at the window, wants the shade more closely drawn, does not want to be 
waked by the day, and when the shade is drawn looks sharply at the light. 
I snap off the light. In the dark I touch her oily back. Some nights she 
acknowledges the touch, low. Some nights there are already the noises of 
dream. To-night, nothing. I wonder if in the dark she also sleeps with an 
open eye? I touch the bareness of her belly. The bareness trembles. 
“‘ Wait till she gets her a husband, then the feathien will come.” Smart 
tramp. 
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VIII. Clio, or The Muse of History 


By THOMAS DERRICK. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
THE FRENCH ACADEMIES : 


A Comparison and a Conclusion 


By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


HE Summer Exhibition of 1931 gave hints of a break with the 
Academy tradition, and of an anxiety to entertain some of the 
more violent departures in contemporary painting. There was a 
notable picture of a landscape in which the hop-oasts which 
formed the principal feature were falling out of the frame, and there were 
some twenty or thirty other works which, whatever their merits as imagina- 
_ tive ventures, shewed a singular incapacity on the part of their authors 
: either to draw or paint. Encouraged by this bold attempt to keep abreast 
__ of the time,-an architectural paper invited the opinion of certain painters 
__ known to belong to the “ advanced school,” on the following questions : 
“¥ 
na 
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(1) Did they submit their work to the Academy ? and if not, why not ? 
me : (2) Does the Academy serve any useful purpose ? and 
E (3) How could it be reformed ? 


The painters who answered these questions were not entirely representative 
of contemporary painting in this country, nor were they all agreed, except 
on the one point of uncompromising hostility to the Academy and all its 
ways. One artist did have the sense to see that if the Academy were abolished, 
another would be formed in its place (say for instance by an amalgamation 
of the New English, the London Group and the Society of 7 and 5) and that 
_ this in its turn would have to be reconstituted at frequent intervals. He sug- 
gested that a law should be passed dissolving all Societies at the end of 
_ ten years, and apparently such matters as staff, the organization of exhibi- 
tions, the administration of trusts and other responsible duties would be 
left to take care of themselves. With this exception all the writers were for 
_ abolishing the Academy, and without exception they treated the Royal 
Academy as existing solely for the purpose of exhibitions, and ignored, or 
perhaps really do not know, the fact that half the work of the Academy, 
and not the least important half, is educational. They apparently fail to 
- realize that the Royal Academy is in fact on a different footing from all 
those Societies which are concerned solely with exhibitions, inasmuch as it 
_ devotes a large part of its resources to its schools, no charge is made for the 
training given in those schools, its galleries are open to the world, no charge 
is made for the exhibition of works, and no commission is charged on 
purchases made at the exhibition. In the wild charges that are hurled at the 
_ Academy, these facts are invariably overlooked by its critics, but they are of 
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vital importance in arriving at any sound and balanced judgment as to the 
value of that institution. 

The study of history appears to be unwelcome to the present generation. 
It is so much easier to write out of one’s inner consciousness, and ignore 
any troublesome facts. Yet it is well to look back and see what has happened 
in the past. After all we live in a very old world, and however hard one 
tries, it is impossible to divest oneself wholly of the instincts, racial and 
individual, inherited from past generations. Yet the fundamental idea of 
‘the New Art ” is to start again with a clean slate, and write on it just 
what comes into one’s mind, on the sole condition that what one writes has 
no sort of relation to anything that has ever been written before. M. Pablo 
Picasso does his best with his mysterious diagrams, but without a printed 
description nobody has the least idea what he means. The new language 
of the arts is not even as good as Esperanto. That, I understand, was 
intended to be a composite language, with sufficient relation to existing 
languages to enable people of all tongues to talk it. The New Art definitely 
turns its back on all the past, and its works are in consequence unintel- 
ligible to everybody except their authors. But why endeavour to formulate 
a new language, when there are in existence resources amply sufficient to 
express anything new that we may have to say, if only we knew how to use 


those resources ? Why, too, endeavour to sweep away institutions without 


making any effort to understand what they mean ? 

From time to time people have realised that a stand must be made 
against ignorance, incapacity and imposture, and again and again the best 
men of their time have got together and formed Academies, with the idea 
of establishing a headquarters of art or letters as the case might be, and 
though from time to time abuses have crept in, which have had to be 
remedied, on the whole I think the influence of Academies has been for 
good. In any case they were inevitable, owing to the constant tendency of 
men of the same calling to form themselves into societies. It is possible to 
say that all Academies are wrong in principle, that there should be no 
distinction between artist and artist, but that is an argument that applies to 


many things beside the Arts. Nearly every capital in Europe has had its — 
Academy, and the most famous among them have been the French © 


Academies and our own Royal Academy. I do not know when the Italian 
Academies of the Arcades and the Lincei were founded, but my impression 
is that the French were first in the field. Richelieu established the Academy 
of Letters in 1635-37, the Academy of Painting and Sculpture was founded 
in 1648, the French Academy in Rome in 1666, the Academy of Architec- 
ture in 1671, and the Academy of Science in 1672. The important 
Academies for my purpose are the Academies of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture. The foundation of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
was due to the strenuous effort of artists to check the incompetence and 
extortions of the “ Maitrise,” the guilds of painters and sculptors. The 
Academy of Architecture came into existence under different conditions. 
Colbert very soon realized that in the theatrical instincts of Louis XIV, and 
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his craze for magnificent posing, he had to his hand a ready means of 
heading him off from dangerous enterprise elsewhere, and he also saw in 
the wise encouragement of the arts an open way to the prosperity of 
France, which in fact led to the dominance of France in the arts of the 
eighteenth century. The two Academies at once became part of the state 
machine, and discharged the function of an office of works, and a Ministry 
of Fine Arts, under the control of Colbert, interpreted by Le Brun and 
subject to the occasional intervention of Louis XIV. Under this general 
control the French Academies were left to work out their own salvation. 
At first they were not very successful, indeed in 1662 the students were so 
_ dissatisfied that they seceded in a body, but the strong hand of Colbert 
__ restored order in the House, and the foundation of the French Academy in 
_ Rome in 1666, marks the first really effective step in a system of training, 
4 which made the Schools of the Academy and afterwards the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts supreme in artistic education for the next two hundred years. 
The French School at Rome was established to enable students “ s’y 
_ former le géut et la maniére sur les originaux et les modéles des plus grands 
_ maitres de |’antiquité.”’ Poussin was to have been the first Director, but 
he died in 1665. Charles Errard was appointed, and in March, 1666, he 
4 set out for Rome with twelve students, three of whom had already started 
on foot “ par un froid humide.”’ The Directors kept in close touch with 
_ the Surintendants des Batiments in Paris, and a great deal of very sugges- 
4 tive information is to be found in their voluminous correspondence through- 
2 out the eighteenth century. From the date of Colbert’s ministry down to 
_ the French Revolution, the three Academies at Paris and the Academy 
at Rome pursued the even tenor of their way without undue scandal or 
_ dissension. In Colbert’s time Le Brun was supreme in the Academy of 
_ Painting, and J. H. Mansart in that of Architecture. Indeed the latter, 
_ in regard to whose personal claim to ability as an artist I am very sceptical, 
- exercised an almost absolute control in the arts down to the day of his 
_ death. These men and their successors on the whole made good, and to a 
a; great extent realized Colbert’s aim to make French artists the first crafts- 
men of the world. The Academies rarely produced men of genius, but 
they did succeed in establishing a definite and very high standard of 
- technique, which was not questioned till the Romantic Movement broke 
_ down the tradition of centuries.* : 
That the Academies should lose some of the fine enthusiasm of their 
~ early years was inevitable. Academies always do. ‘They tended to become 
- court machines, but on one occasion led by that fine upstanding architect, 
_ the younger Gabriel, they stoutly resisted a disgraceful intrigue of Marigny, 
the surintendant des Batiments, and brother of Mme. du Pompadour. 
_ Marigny tried to rush a certain de Wailly, architect, into the Academy as a 
_ full member, though he was not yet an associate. The Academy resisted, 


4 i * For full account,of the French Academies see chapters 1-3 of my History of French 
Architecture, 1661-1774. 
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whereupon Marigny obtained “lettres de cachet ” for the whole body. 
The Academy was to be suppressed and its members forbidden to meet, 
and the architects were deprived of their title of “ Architectes du Roi.” 
The quarrel was compromised, but in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the Academies were losing ground. As a privileged body they 
stood no chance against the revolutionaries. The attack was led by one of 
its members, that strange cold-blooded and rather inhuman artist, David, 
and by Quatremére de Quincy, who began as an architect, tried Sculpture, 
threw his hand in with the revolutionaries in 1793, became an archaeologist 
of fanatical enthusiasm for the antique, and in 1816 having swallowed his 
revolutionary principles and become “ plus royaliste que le Roi,” * was 
appointed perpetual secretary of the Académie des Beaux Arts. He ruled 
the arts of France with a rod of iron till 1830, when the champion of “ les 
principes de bon goat”? was overthrown by the Romantics, and his 
address at a presentation of prizes was hissed by the students. He was a 
man of ability and a dangerous pamphleteer, but an arbitrary and un- 
pleasant person without much sense of humour. History repeats itself and 
it is interesting to see how the attack on an Academy was conducted a 
hundred and forty years ago. The campaign opened in 1789, and was 
directed at the Académie Francaise and the Academies of Painting and 
Sculpture as peculiarly aristocratic monopolies. David wanted to destroy 
the Academies of Painting and Sculpture, “‘the Bastille of Art”, and 
replace it by a ““ Commune des Arts.” Pajou, the sculptor, and others 
were content with removing the distinction made between Academicians 
and Associates. Quatremere de Quincy wished to turn the Academies 
into an association of professors responsible for the conduct of an Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. Renoir, the Secretary to the Academies did his best in reply 
and said it was absurd to suppose that artists of distinction would consent 
to be mere drawing-masters, but the revolutionaries won the day, and in 
1791 the Salon at the Louvre—hitherto the close preserve of Members of 
the Academies—was thrown open to all artists. The jury was composed 
of twenty Members of the Academy and twenty “ outsiders,” and the 


first public Salon contained 794 works by 258 artists of whom 190 were not — 


members of the Academies. ‘The results must have been rather startling 
to David, and the champions of the classical antique, when they found 
flower pieces and domestic scenes in the company of the Death of Socrates 
and the Continence of Scipio. However they were quite undaunted, and 
in 1793 obtained the abolition of all academies “ patentées et dotées par 
la nation.” In moving the resolution for their abolition the Abbé Gregoire 
asserted boldly that “ presque toujours le veritable génie est sans culotte,” 
then as now the reformers regarded the facts of history as beneath con- 
rempt. David, himself an Academician of long and distinguished standing, 
devoted himself to shewing “ dans toute son turpitude, l’esprit de l’animal 


ag David at least was true to his principles. He refused to return to France and died in 
exile at Brussels in 1825. For my account of Quatremére de Quincy I am indebted to 
Dr. Schneider’s excellent work on Quatremére de Quincy—Hachette. IgIo. 
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quon nomme Académicien,” and wound up his peroration in the true 
revolutionary style : 


b] Lara 4 ° . 
au nom de l’humanité, au nom de la Justice, pour l’amour de l’art, et surtout par 
votre amour pour la jeunesse, détruisons, annedntissons, les funestes Académies. 


—and all this to wipe out a handful of academicians. The gibes of the 
seventeen artists who replied to the recent questions of the Architectural 
Review seem rather thin after this full-blooded virulence, and they will be 
disappointed to learn that after all France found it could not get on without 
_its Academies. ‘They were all re-established ten years later as constituents 
_ of the Institut de France. On the other hand in justice to the reformers of 
1789-93, it must be admitted that the Academies had in fact degenerated 
father badly. They had become too much an affair of fashion, too sub- 
_ servient to such men as the Comte de Caylus, most paralysing of amateurs 
and art patrons. They had neglected their educational work, and there 
_ was an element of truth in the taunt that they had become the Bastille of 
_ Art. Quatremére de Quincy, once the most vicious enemy of the Academies, 
_ became their perpetual secretary in 1816, and for the next 14 years directed 
_ the arts of France in accordance with “ les principes du bon goat,” in other 
_words, of that dreary classicism inspired first by Winckelmann, the 
_ antiquary, and afterwards by the pernicious influence of that very success- 
_ ful sculptor, Canova, which made French Art of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century so intolerably tedious. But the Salon of 1827 was at 
_hand. De Quincy and his friends sought to control it by drastic regulations. 
_ 1,300 works were excluded, but Delacroix, Delaroche, Descamps, Corot 
and others were there in force, and the students in the atelier of Hersent, 
the painter, were so delighted that they broke all the casts of the antique 
in the studio, and threw that of the Venus of Milo out of the window. 
Delacroix wrote to Victor Hugo : 
_  C’est un envahissement général. Hamlet léve sa téte hideuse . . . craignez les 
_ poignards classiques. 


The Romantics had won the day. De Quincy obstinately stuck to his post 
_of perpetual secretary, but his influence was gone. He resigned in 1839, 
_and died ten years later, a very old and disappointed man, almost forgotten 
“by his contemporaries. Yet indeed what he had fought for forty years 
before was now an established fact. Membership of the Academies was a 
titular distinction without specific duties attached to it, and the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts was run by the State independently of the Academies. ‘The 
Salon was free to the world with juries elected by the exhibitors. 

It will be seen from this short survey that there is no real analogy 
between the French Academies and the Royal Academy. The French 
Academies from the first were a State Institution. Down to the Revolution, 
“members were paid by the State, and were in fact under State control, of 
which Marigny’s arbitrary action was an extreme instance. After the 
Revolution of 1793 a great school of training in art (the Ecole des Beaux 
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Arts) was established as a State Institution, independent of the Academies, 
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and the Salon instead of being a monopoly of the Academies was taken — 


completely out of their hands. 


The Royal Academy has grown up on totally different lines, and as there — 


appears to be a widespread misunderstanding of its growth and history, 
I propose to state as shortly as I can how it came about, and how it arrived 


at its present position. The Royal Academy of England was founded just — 
about a hundred years after the French Academies of Painting, Sculpture ~ 
and Architecture, and was the result of the initiative of individual artists. — 
Actually the first attempt at a School had been made by Sir James Thorn- — 
hill, and after his death this School for the study of the nude was continued — 


in S. Martin’s Lane, chiefly through the enterprise of Hogarth, who had 
eloped with Thornhill’s daughter. The Society of Dilettanti (founded in 
1732) had also endeavoured to establish a “ public Academy for the 
improvement of painting, sculpture and architecture,”’ but as the members 
of the Society insisted on controlling the Academy themselves, and were 
without exception amateurs, the professional artists had no use for an 
Academy run by noble patrons. An exhibition of pictures, held for the 
benefit of the Foundling Hospital, in 1760, seems to have suggested to 
artists that there was money in exhibitions. No charge had been made for 
admission, but a net profit of £100 was made on the sale of catalogues at 6d. 
This was followed by an exhibition in Spring Gardens, organized by the 
Free Society of Artists, at which {650 was made. In 1762 Dr. Johnson 
wrote the preface for the catalogue, and in 1765, in recognition of their 
efforts, the Society of Artists was granted a Royal Charter as “ The 
Incorporated Society of Artists of Great Britain.’”’ Reynolds, Gains- 


borough, West, Zoffany and Wilson were among the members, but it was 


soon found that the Society was too large, there were 211 members, and 
the authority and prestige of the Society suffered from inferior men. The 
better artists disliked their company, and in 1768 they resigned their 
membership of the Society and petitioned the King to found an Academy, 
‘an Academy or School of design for the use of students in the arts,” and 
it is to be noted that from the very first the training of artists was an 
essential purpose of the Academy, quite as important as the organization of 
exhibitions. George III agreed to the proposal, the famous ‘‘ Instrument,” 
the Charter of the Royal Academy, was signed in December, 1768, and the 
Royal Academy came into existence, with a roll of 36 original members 
including two women, Angelica Kauffman and Mary Moser, beginning 
with Reynolds as first President, and ending with Zoffany. Unlike the 
French Academies, the new Academy had nothing to do with the State, 
and was under the personal patronage of the King. Messrs. Hodgson & 
Eaton summarize the gist of the ‘“‘ Instrument ”’ : - 


The Sovereign on his part undertakes to provide the Academy with rooms, to 


patronize, or, as George III did, to call it “‘ my academy.” 


In return the Academicians undertook to instruct students in painting, 
sculpture and architecture, free of charge, to endow professorships, to 


ee 


ee ee 


ee 
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give prizes for merit in the schools, to provide a library for the students 
and to give certain sums for charitable purposes, the funds for such pur- 
poses to be provided by them out of the profits of exhibitions of works of 
art selected for the purpose by themselves. It will be seen from this 
account that the whole idea of the Royal Academy originated in two 
causes, first the necessity felt by serious artists for the provision of a 
school of art in which English students could obtain the best training in 
art available at the time and secondly their realization of the fact that the 
school and other purposes of the Academy could be financed only out of 
_ the proceeds of Academy Exhibitions, and that the connection between the 
Exhibitions and the Schools was vitally important. As usual in England 
_ things found themselves. There was no despotic King or all-powerful 
_ Minister to found a State Academy. The establishment of the Royal 
_ Academy was due to artists themselves, and more particularly to the 
organizing ability of Sir William Chambers, the architect. Reynolds made 
an admirable figure-head, Chambers a most competent Treasurer. The 
_ King was very friendly. He gave the Academy rooms in old Somerset 
_ House, and when the old palace was rebuilt from Chambers’ design, a 
_.set of rooms was provided for the Academy in new Somerset House, 
_ together with the Exhibition Gallery, which is shewn in the well-known 
print of the Exhibition of 1786 after a drawing by Ramberg. The King 
also undertook to make good deficits from his privy purse, and actually 
~ did so up to 1780, by which date the Academy found itself able to dispense 
_ with any further aid. Ever since its first foundation, this personal relation 
of the Royal Academy to the Sovereign has been maintained. 
For the first sixty years the Royal Academy had no very serious troubles. 
_ Nathaniel Hone, a member, had to be asked by the Council to withdraw 
_ two of his pictures, which he did with an apology for his inverted sense of 
humour. Gainsborough almost to his dying day stood aloof from the 
Academy. In 1783 his picture of the Royal Family was not hung as he 
wished. He wrote to the hanging committee begging 


leave to hint, that if the Royal Family which he has sent for this Exhibition is hung 
above the line, he never more while he breathes will send another picture to the 
_ Exhibition. This he swears by God. 


The letter was characteristic of the man. Though reconciled on his death- 
‘bed to Reynolds, Gainsborough never really liked him, and there must 
have been some instinctive antipathy between the two men : Gainsborough 
casual, independent, hot-tempered and the greater artist of the two, 
Reynolds amiable, discreet, adroit and accomplished, who possibly 
realised his ambition of brilliant social success at the expense of his art. 
There was an unfortunate incident in 1790. Reynolds had tried to run in 
Bonomi as professor of perspective in a somewhat questionable way. The 
“point was raised at a meeting of Council, and members declined to hear 
nis explanation. Reynolds resigned next morning, but was induced to 
_ withdraw his resignation and remained in office till his death in 1792. His 
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successor, Benjamin West, presided over the Academy for 28 years 
(1792-1820). Under the skilful guidance of Chambers, the Academy had 
now saved enough money to be independent of help from the Crown, and 
to run its schools and help needy artists out of its own resources. ‘The first 


y | 
D 


| 
; 
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trouble that occurred in West’s Presidency was the scandal of James Barry, — 
the painter of the vast frescoes in the building of the Society of Arts. 


Barry, who was a full member of the Academy and an artist of some 
ability, was annoyed that he was not accepted by his colleagues as the man 
of genius that he believed himself to be. He therefore insulted the President, 


es aw 


accused his brother Academicians of robbing him, and made himself so — 
generally offensive that in 1799 he was expelled from the Academy. The 


next difficulty was raised by ‘T'resham, a painter. By the constitution of the 
Academy, when an associate is elected a full member, he takes his seat on 
the Council in the year following his election. Tresham was elected an 
R.A. in 1799, and should have taken his seat on the Council in 1800, but 
found himself passed over. It appears that instead of following the 
procedure prescribed by the constitution, by which seats on the Council 
were to go to all members in succession, the seats were awarded by ballot, 
and it would seem from this and from Reynolds’ action in the matter of 
Bonomi that the administration of the Academy had got out of hand rather 
badly. Tresham appealed to the King who ruled that the law of rotation 
in regard to the Council was definite and must be followed. In 1803 there 
was a deliberate trial of strength between the Council and the general 
Assembly of members. 'The Assembly sent in a report to the Council, but 
the Council refused to receive it, on the ground that the whole manage- 
ment of the Academy was by constitution in the hands of the Council. 
The Assembly replied by declaring that the conduct of 5 members of the 
Council was such that it was “ expedient pro tem. to suspend them from 
their functions as councillors.” ‘The matter was referred to the King who 
decided that the Council was right, and that all reference to the matter was 
to be “ expunged from the Minutes of the Royal Academy.” The only 
other incidents in West’s Presidency occurred in 1805 and 1810. West 


went to Paris after the Peace of Amiens and expressed his admiration of 
Napoleon in extravagant terms. At the next election of President seven — 


votes were recorded for James Wyatt, the architect, whereupon West 


resigned and Wyatt was elected, old Fuseli giving his vote for Mary 
Moser, with the remark that ‘‘ one old woman was as good as another.” 


Wyatt’s election was not approved by the King, and West resumed the 
Presidency. In 1810 Soane, the architect, insisted on illustrating his 
lectures by criticisms of his contemporaries. The Council decided that 


no comments or criticisms on the opinions and productions of living artists in this 
country should be introduced into any of the lectures delivered in the Royal 
Academy. 


Soane, who was an earnest but very obstinate and cantankerous person, 


defied the Council for three years, but finally had to give way with the best _ 
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grace he could. The rule holds to this day, and though it deprives lecturers 
in the Academy of a useful resource, and leaves the Academy open to the 
shots and sallies of freebooters without reply, it is undoubtedly a sound 
tule. The only occasions on which the criticism of living artists by artists 
seem to me not only right, but necessary, are those in which important 
public interests are seriously endangered. 
Hitherto the Academy had had its own internal troubles, but so far as the 
public was concerned there had been no hostility or unfavourable criticism. 
_ The first serious attack on it from without was inspired entirely by political 
_ motives, and the occasion taken was the building of the National Gallery. 
_ In 1832 the whole of Somerset House was wanted for Government 
__ Offices. New quarters had to be found for the Academy, and it was arranged 
_ with the Government that these were to be provided in the new National 
_ Gallery to be built from Wilkins’ designs. But 1832 was the year of the 
_ Reform Bill. The Democrats were out for blood. The Academy was now 
_ unpopular, and was attacked as a “‘ Royal aristocratic privileged exclusive 
institution ” opposed to the social equality which was the shibboleth of the 
_ time. Archer Shee, the President, wrote an able and dignified statement 
_ of the history and work of the Academy, and requested Spring-Rice, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, to issue it as a reply to “‘ the most rancorous 
_ misrepresentations ”’ of the Academy made by Members of the House of 
_ Commons. Spring-Rice, however, made no use of this document, and in 
~ 1834 a Mr. William Ewart, M.P., moved for a return of the number of 
_ Exhibitors at the Academy Exhibitions, of the number of works exhibited 
_ by members as contrasted with those exhibited by outsiders, and of the 
__ number of Professors in the Academy, and of the lectures given as against 
_ the numbers required by its constitution. Shee offered to give Mr. Ewart 
any private information, but entirely declined to recognize any right of 
_ Parliament to enquire into the proceedings of the Academy. In 1835 a 
- Select Committee of Parliament was appointed to report on “ the best 
_ means of extending a knowledge of the arts and principles of design among 
the people of the country ”—a meritorious purpose, but unfortunately 
_ none of the 15 members of the Committee had any knowledge whatever 
of the arts, and the Committee used their reference as a stalking-horse for a 
~ deliberate attack on the Academy. They called hostile witnesses such as a 
_ Mr. Foggo, artist, who complained that 16 years ago he had lost the 
_ patronage of the daughter of the French Ambassador, owing to the negli- 
_ gence of two Academicians, who had been unable to attend the Customs in 
_ order to certify that Mr. Foggo was in fact an artist. Haydon, who after- 
_ wards went off his head, said that the Academy was a “ base intrigue, 
though to do him justice he objected to all Academies, which may be a 
foolish, but is at least a logical position. The President and officers of the 
Academy pointed out in their reply that since the date of its foundation 
‘in 1768, the Academy had, out of its own resources, expended over 
_ £240,000 on its Schools, and distributed some £30,000 in aid of necessitous 
artists. When it is remembered that the Academy started only some 66 
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years before, without any funds whatever except a small subsidy from the 
King, this might have been thought conclusive proof that the Academy 
had in fact fulfilled its trust in the matter of the training of artists and 
charity. In spite of continued opposition, the Academy was given new 
quarters in the National Cee and took possession in 1837. 

Its enemies, however, were by no means defeated. Joseph Hume, most 
obstinate of reformers, began a vicious campaign in the House of Commons, 
urging that the Academy exhibitions should be thrown open to the public 
gratis. Shee replied that the Academy was not a State institution supported 
by a State subsidy, that on the contrary it maintained its schools at its own 
expense, but that if the State would find some ten or twelve thousand a 
year for the schools, “‘ the Royal Academy will readily surrender a privilege 
which they have been so long allowed to enjoy, that of supporting a 
national institution at their own expense,” and he pointed out that the new 
quarters assigned to the Academy in the National Gallery were not a new 
grant by the State, but a matter of rehousing, in exchange for the premises 
originally given by the King in old and new Somerset House. Shee may 
not have been a great painter but he was an excellent controversialist and 
had all the best of the argument, but Hume, a typical Democrat, was proof 
against facts as well as arguments, and continued his misrepresentations 
and unscrupulous attacks till finally defeated in 1839. He made one more 
attempt in the House in 1844, when he moved that the Academy be ejected 
from Trafalgar Square, but half way through his speech the House was 
counted out. The reformers of 1832 to 1844 were indifferent to the arts, 
all they wanted was to get the Academy under Parliamentary control, and 
do what they liked with it, a not uncommon motive with reformers, 
and more particularly with the would-be reformers of the Royal 
Academy. 

Meanwhile the national collection of pictures had been steadily growing, 
and it was evident that the whole of the National Gallery would be wanted 
for the collection. In 1850 the Government informed the Academy that it 
must go elsewhere. Nothing, however, was done till 1858 when the 
question of moving the Academy was raised by Lord Elcho, and as the 


result of negotiations with the Government, an agreement was reached in 


1859 by which the Government were to grant a part of old Burlington 
House in fee simple to the Academy, and were also prepared to make a 
grant for rebuilding. The Royal Academy, however, “ animated by a 
ne which the House will appreciate, and which is worthy of that 

istinguished body ”’ declined the grant, and undertook to bear the whole 
of the cost of rebuilding. The President might well have said, ‘‘ Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.”” Had the Academy accepted the grant it would 
have placed its neck under the Parliamentary yoke. It very wisely pre- 
ferred its complete independence. In the result the Academy was given a 


Crown lease of 999 years from March 7th, 1867, at a nominal rent of £1 per 


annum. It built the Galleries and Schools on the north part of the site of 
old Burlington House, preserving the beautiful suite of rooms designed by 


CO 
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Kent for Lord Burlington on the first floor overlooking the courtyard. 
From 1867 to 1900 the Academy has spent on its buildings about £160,000 
entirely out of its own resources. The statement therefore made by some 
of its enemies that the Academy holds its premises rent free from the 
State is an unscrupulous falsehood. In the first place, the site of its 
Gallery was granted in lieu of the premises of which the Academy had 
been dispossessed, and in the second place the whole of the very large cost 
of rebuilding had been borne by the Academy. 
The next serious attack on the Academy was made when Lord Curzon 
_ got together his Committee to investigate the administration of the 
Chantrey Fund and any other outlying details of Academy procedure 
which appeared to furnish a good opportunity for attack. Although a 
_ Blue Book was issued reporting its proceedings, that Committee was not, as 
__ is sometimes supposed, a Government Committee, but was instituted by 
Lord Curzon, and presided over by him with a marked bias in favour of 
_ the avowed enemies of the Academy. Although in my opinion its pro- 
- ceedings were prejudiced, I think the Committee did a more useful work 
_ than it may have intended so far as the Academy was concerned. It acted as 
_ a tonic and astringent, rousing the Academy to a wider sympathy with 
_ contemporary work, and saving it from the inevitable and chronic tendency 
_ of all Academies to go to sleep. The last notable incident in the life of the 
_ Royal Academy has been the reform of 1916, by which on reaching the 
mature age of 75 Academicians become ‘‘ Senior Academicians ” and 
_ vacancies are made (1) for the election of an Associate as an Academician, 
and (2) for the election of an outsider as an Associate. The reform is one 
of the most important that has been made in the long history of the 
- Academy. The number of Academicians is limited to forty, and as 
_ Academicians have as a rule a fair measure of success, and like judges and 
bishops live to a good old age, promotion became very slow, and ot 
_ to create a good deal of impatience in the minds of those outside who might 
feel, and often did with some reason, that they were just as good as those 
inside the walls of Burlington House. It is with Academies as with cricket 
-and football teams, there are always on the fringe a few men who are left 
out, yet are pretty nearly, if not quite, as good as those selected to play. 
By its very nature, and if it is to have any meaning and value at all, member- 
_ ship of an Academy must be limited. I recollect the hope once expressed b 
~ Walter Crane that every member of the Art Workers’ Guild should hold 
the chair in turn, but as there were over a hundred members, most of them 
under forty, this remained a pious hope. The only logical line for those who 
dislike academies is to abolish them altogether. As Mr. Bentley says : 


There is a great deal to be said, 
For being dead. 


“But the evidence of history shews that in almost every stage of society 
there is an inevitable tendency for men to get together, segregate themselves 
from the rest, and establish some sort of privilege and precedence. If the 
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Royal Academy were abolished to-morrow, it is certain that some other 


body would very soon take its place. 


We may assume then that, so long as civilised society exists more or 


less in its present form, Academies will always be with us, and the question 
arises, what is their function? What is the best service that they can render 
to the community ? The short survey that I have given of the histories of 
the French Academies and our Royal Academy suggest one or two con- 


clusions. In both cases the establishment of the Academies meant the rais- — 


ing of the arts bothin France and England to a much higher plane, and their _ 


rescue from a chaotic state of disérganization. French art of the eighteenth 
century, the most brilliant period in the art of that country, owed its 
initiation to the Academies founded by Colbert and Louis XIV. The 


greatest period of English painting is coincident with the first sixty years — 
of the Royal Academy, and there can be no question that the maintenance — 


of its very high standard was largely due to the organized effort of that 
body. In both cases for the first time in the history of Western art a 
centre of artistic thought and systematic training had been established, but 
whereas in France the Academies had been under State control, in England 
from the first the Royal Academy had been independent of the State, and 
therefore it avoided the disasters of the French Academies, which were 
abolished solely on political grounds, and when they were reconstituted, 
were allowed no further part in that training of artists which had been the 
object of their foundation, and in many ways their most important work. 
I recollect some twenty years ago remarking to a Secretary of the Board 
of Education, that the State-aided art training of this country was running 
in a vicious circle. Its staple industry was turning out Art-masters, not 
artists. These Art-masters were appointed to schools where they had 
to teach a very wide range of art with most of which they were imperfectly 
acquainted, and I asked him, “ If the blind lead the blind, shall they not 
both fall into the ditch?’ The Secretary agreed that they would, but 


~~ 


“as 


a) 


when I asked him why the Board permitted this, he replied that the — 


teachers’ organization represented too many votes to be interfered with— 


that is to say, artistic training had to be interpreted in terms of politics, 


the “‘ reductio ad absurdum ”’ of both. As to the efficiency of the existing 
Academy School, it may interest its critics to know that in 1931, that 
School swept the board in the School of Rome Competition open to the 
whole country. The winners of the Rome Scholarships in painting, 


sculpture and architecture were all students in the Academy Schools, and | 


those Schools are not State-aided but maintained solely by the Academy at 
an annual cost of over £4,000 a year, quite apart from general establish- 
ment charges. 

This aspect of the work of the Royal Academy is ignored by its critics, 
who seem to suppose that it is merely an Exhibition Society, and that its 
chief business is to enable certain people to put R.A., or A.R.A., after their 


names. In so far as these titles represent distinguished merit, and their 


recipients are selected with wise judgment, this is one of the functions of 


‘ 
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an Academy, and a necessary element in its authority as a body, but it is 
far less important than the permanent purpose of an Academy, the main- 
tenance of a standard of technique and ideals unaffected by fashion and 
ae. Over sixty years ago, Matthew Arnold* called attention to the 
reaks and mis-use of the language” of his time and the tendency 

to think that “ there is no such thing as a high and correct standard in 
intellectual matters, and that everyone may as well take his own way.” He 
held strongly that Academies (and more particularly the French Academy 

_ of Letters) were an essential barrier against “Provinciality,” ignorance, that 
__ is, of the best ideas of the time, and the best methods of presenting them, 
‘ which results from imperfect training and the want of any definite standards. 
_ What seemed necessary in Arnold’s time is far more necessary now when 
My the Great War has broken the world to pieces, when we are still groping 
_ our way through the ruins in a blinding mist of social and intellectual 
_ disintegration, when a new art has thrust its way to the front of which the 
_ main characteristics are ignorance, ineptitude and a fatuous conceit of 
_ itself. Students of history know that progress by jumps and somersaults 
_ is not progress at all, and that advance must be gradual not cataclysmic— 
_ that the torch must be handed on from generation to generation. 


~ “aymddio ZyovTes 8'tad@ocovery dAAnAots” (Mat. Rep. 328.A). Unless some standard 


is maintained, some criticism by which to assess “‘ quid sit ordo, quid sit 
quod deceat ” all the arts and letters must break up into chaos. There must 
_ be some rallying point however imperfect, and the work of the Academy in 
_ that regard and at this time is more important than any that it has 
done in the whole of its long history. That the Royal Academy 
‘should be open to hostile criticism is the inevitable lot of all Academies, 
and where that criticism is honest and sincere, it may be of real value to the 
Academy, as keeping it up to its work, but I would ask our critics to 
_ acquaint themselves with the facts before, as Matthew Arnold puts it, they 
_ “jet their admiration weep hysterical tears and their disapprobation foam 
at the mouth.” Nothing is gained by asking the Academy to do things 
which are either impossible under any conditions, or outside its proper 
function, and for the Academy itself, it will be wise to bear in mind that it 
represents many things besides it annual Exhibitions, and that it is not its 
affair to try to catch up every ephemeral fashion. It should regard itself 
_as the keeper of the artistic conscience of the time. There are trustees of 
the National Gallery and other institutions connected | with art. The 
Academy should regard itself as the Trustee of the Public in the Arts, and 
should carry out its trust faithfully, without fear or favour, looking before 
and after. 


’ 
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SKETCH OF MR. HAYWARD 


By A. WILLIAM ELLIS 


I 

N early life when he did most of his pushing, Abraham Hayward was 

in appearance, the pusher comme il faut. He was short and dapper and 
smart; he had a perky air and a serious tongue ; he was conceited 
and rather vain: he was impervious to snubs and he had a good 
memory for stories. If he had not pushed himself, nobody would remember 
him now; yet if he had not pushed himself quite so much, his name 
might, to-day, stand among those of other prominent Victorians. For he 
got himself disliked and, when he died, there was nobody of any import- 
ance willing to push him into posthumous fame. ; 
His creed was to believe in the value, both economic and aesthetic, of 
having the friendship of eminent men. Called toady by jealous contem- 
poraries and caricatured as “ Mr. Venom Tuft ” by Samuel Warren (a 
popular novelist of the time who rather overrated his importance in 
literature), he had a passion for making the acquaintance of distinguished 
people and, paren realising that a tidy income could be made by writing 
obituary notices of celebrities, he attached himself to everyone to whom he 
was introduced by his exertions to be helpful and obliging and bright ; 
but always extracting payment by demanding of these friends their personal 
reminiscences of any late departed. As he was a connoisseur of acquaint- 
ances, so he schooled himself to become an epicure in the matter of 
delicacies of the table at which friendships might be cemented, though 
with something less durable to effect the cohesion. If he were not a 
“« diner-out,” according to his own denial, he early gave himself the reput- 
tation of one by publishing in the Quarterly as reviews of gastronomical 
works, two articles which he afterwards merged into one essay under the 
title of The Art of Dining, his liveliest work ; and to the rules that he laid 
down in this, he strictly kept his practice. But in spite of his denial, he 
era was a “‘ diner-out,” and, as Frederick Locker-Lampson remem- 
ered him : : 


With the ordinary equipment of the professional diner-out (story-relating, joke- 
retailing, scandalmongering), Hayward had also some of the defects ; he was over- 
bearing and yet not over-agreeable. His talk was good, but almost incessant ; whe 
on his mettle, he would put words into your mouth for the satisfaction of contra- 
dicting you. 


— 


Moreover, as he was a life-long bachelor, it was only natural that he should 
accept all invitations to dine that he received, and, equally natural, that he 
should give return parties when possible to a selection of his quondam 
hosts. Abraham Hayward loved a good dinner; cultured back-chat 
across the board was his delight, provided that he himself could stimulate 
it by frequent lively contributions ; he was a snob of good company ; 
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the eminence of personality was his altar. Not long after he started upon 
his career in London, he wrote in a letter to his sisters : 


I only intend in future to go to dinner where I am sure of meeting people worth 
meeting. I don’t mind the rank, but the dull commonplaces are intolerable. At 
Macready’s for example, there was no rank, but there was hardly a person in the 
room but was worth knowing for something. 


om this, there is no evidence that Hayward ever did attend an unworthy 
inner. 
__. He was of the most determined and obstinate of men; “a plucky 
_ little fellow,” to Locker-Lampson. When he had decided that he would 
_ like to meet any man of mark, nothing short of the victim’s death prevented 
_ him. He was one of the few Englishmen to break in upon the solitude of 
_ the Italian dramatist, Manzoni, at Brussiglio, after inviting himself when 
_ he could not find anyone to introduce him. According to Hayward’s own 
_ record of the encounter, Manzoni appears to have been coldly polite and 
“quite ignorant of any of the English celebrities whom his visitor called 
friend. While on the same Swiss tour, Hayward met the Countess Guic- 


f 
_ cioli at a soirée given by J. C. L. de Sismondi ; but having not caught her 
_ name properly when they were introduced, he was unaware that by com- 
_ mandeering her for the rest of the evening, he was monopolising the 
lioness of the night. 

But the determination of Abraham Hayward manifested itself in the 
_ pursuit of something more abstract even than acquaintanceships ; and the 
figour with which, in his writings, he tried unswervingly to follow what he 
believed to be the truth at all costs, made him many real and enduring 
friends and rather more nervous enemies. This obstinate rectitude illu- 
‘mined most his political articles, including the leaders he wrote for the 
_ Peelite Morning Chronicle. He probably tried to maintain it in his notices 
of distinguished men ; but as most of these were written on the occasion 
of the subject’s death, or the posthumous publication of collected works, 
he was unable to tap unprejudiced sources of information. Obituary 
Otice is synonymous with gross misrepresentation : and the one on Hay- 
_ ward himself, in the Fortmghtly Review, called forth many letters-to-the- 
- editor which were grouped as a symposium of anonymous contributors 
_in the following issue. The Fortnightly exaggerated his importance ; he 
_ was “‘ merely a man of mark—not of great mark.”’ Of one thing both the 
author of the notice and the readers whom it inspired to write the letters, 
‘were very sure : that, among those who followed the coffin which contained 
_ the earthly remains of Abraham Hayward, after his death on the and of 
' February, 1884, were some of the most distinguished old men of the day. 
The younger generations did not know him, for his output of articles had 
given him rather “ rapid and repeated triumphs ” than “ more permanent 
‘success ”; his personality was more significant than his creation ; his 
:putation was the reflected greatness of others ; and it was necessary to 
see, to believe. 


‘ange 
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II : 

Abraham Hayward was born on the 22nd of November, 1801, at Wilton 
in Wiltshire, of an old but undistinguished family, the hated i Abraham, 
which he suppressed as soon as he was independant, being his mother’s 
maiden name. At the age of seven and a half, he was sent to Bath to become 
a private pupil of Mr. Francis Twiss, whose wife was “ the loveliest of 
Mrs. Siddons’ sisters.” Here, living as one of the family, he first enjoyed 
the friendship of his master’s nieces, Fanny Kemble and her sister, 
Adelaide, with whom he renewed intimacy when they met again in London © 
in later years. Like her distinguished sister, Mrs. T'wiss was an accom-— 
plished reader, and, introduced to poetry and the delights of rhythm 
through the medium of a beautiful voice, the young Abraham escaped in — 
good part, the sterility of the less fortunate child’s first awful encounter 
with “‘ English Literature.” For two. years Hayward enjoyed this laying of © 
his cultural foundation and, at the end of that time, his father sent him to — 
Blundell’s School at Tiverton where, while he appeared to learn all that ~ 
could be taught, some of the edges which were the result of his mother’s 
and probably, Mrs. Twiss’s pampering, were knocked off by the severe — 
discipline and diet which so tampered with his health that its indifference © 
upon his leaving caused his father to keep him at home for two years, © 
employing a private tutor for him. It was probably during this period that 
he devoted himself to the study of the French and German languages and ~ 
made his first acquaintance with the literature of those countries in which 
he was later to pretend to authority. When he was nearly seventeen, he ~ 
was articled to George Tuson, a west-country solicitor of whose family he | 
became a member for the next five years. | 

Mr. Tuson possessed a large library. He encouraged his clerk to make 
use of it. Hayward’s choice was laid down for him by his memory of the 
recitals of Mrs. Siddons’ sister and when he was not employed in clerking 
for the solicitor, he was laying the foundation of his subsequent reputation 
that he and Macaulay were the two best read men in England. The course 
of Hayward’s education is interesting in the peculiar way it fitted him for 
the position he was eventually to fill. It was non-commital, non-partisan. 
While it did not teach him too much of one thing, it encouraged him 
culturally. If it lacked the social benefits that a University would have 
given him, it is only the more to his credit that he did not find the deficiency 
greater. 

Eventually completing his apprenticeship with Mr. Tuson, Hayward 
went to London, as full of the wisdom of provincial youth as of the am- 
bition, and, abandoning the profession of solicitor, he entered himself as 
a student of the Inner Temple. His ambition was to mingle with the fine 
society of which he had read so much in George Tuson’s library just as 
to-day’s young man feels an urge to become a film actor or a detective 
according to the manner of his distractions. He was now nearer to that 
world, his head full of fancies about salons, Almack’s, White’s, Brooks’s, — 
the Mall ; his enthusiasm to push himself, or his ambition, as unbounded | 
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as his reading had been. One of his first Steps towards the gates of this 
rather substantial paradise was to join the London Debating Society which 
John Stuart Mill had helped to found. It was, at the time when Hayward 
became a member, in the hands of Mill, a tub on which the principles of 
the “ Philosophic Radicals’ could be thumped with impunity. In his 
Autobiography, Mill mentions the coming of “ the tory lawyer,” Hayward, 
who appeared to bring new life to the Society’s meetings, for, writes Mill : 


Almost every debate was a bataille rangée between the philosophical radicals and 
the tory lawyers ; until our conflicts were talked about and several persons of note 
and consideration came to hear us. 


. aa ay ** 


These activities brought Hayward into contact with most of the aspiring 
_ young lawyers of the day and, as jurists were full of new ideas and ideals 
_ about the law, there were reformers abroad with whom Hayward identified 
_ himself. Shortly after Lord Brougham’s speech on Law Reform, in 1828, 
_ the Law Magazine or The Quarterly Review of Jurisprudence, was establish- 
_ ed, with Hayward as one of the editors. This journal considered it its 
business “ to supply materials for a comparative estimate ”’ of the English 
_ and leading European systems of law. It soon acquired a wide reputation 
_ and Hayward’s activities brought him into contact with many foreign 
_ jurists, notably with a celebrated band at Gottingen of whom one, Frederick 
_ von Savigny had written a tract greatly admired by his colleagues. By 
translating this into English, Hayward earned great applause from his 
_ Géttingen confréres in law, who implored him to visit them. This he did 
an 1831 and, returning well pleased with his reception and full of admira- 
tion for Teutonic hospitality, he set to translating Goethe’s Faust into 
eich prose as a sort of gesture of gratitude. The friends to whom he 
_ showed the work were so loud in its praise that he determined to make it 
public. In Germany, the translation was called “‘ word-true and spirit- 
true.” Years later, Carlyle swore that of the nineteen English versions of 
Faust existing, ‘““ Hayward’s was the best.” Its reception, however, did not 
prevent him before issuing a second and revised edition from going to 
_ Germany and pushing himself on Madame de Goethe, Baron de la Motte 
_ Fouqué, Tieck and others who had known Goethe “to talk over the 
puzzling parts of the poem.” His translation and this personal contact 
_ with the leaders in the world of German letters established his reputation 
as an authority on German literature. While his knowledge of it was 
certainly not as great as Carlyle’s, his enthusiasm was for strictly modern 
German literature and was dictated as much by his chances of meeting its 
"personalities as by his tastes. | ms 

_ The publication of the translation in England secured Hayward’s future. 
‘Society was interested. Translator of Faust was no mean introduction. 
‘He was welcomed by those of that “ world of elegance and ease of which 
he had dreamed in Mr. Tuson’s library.” For fifty years he remained in 
oming eventually to “ the privilege of mingling in daily and familiar 
tercourse with the most eminent men and women of the age, and of going 
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at once to the fountain head of every description of knowledge.” Lock- “ 
hart secured him for the Quarterly ; Edward, Lord Lytton, for his 
Monthly Magazine. j 

II 


Abraham Hayward did not have to struggle hard for success; he 
achieved it with practically one leap. There was an hiatus in his life. His 
ascent from obscurity to fame was too rapid. Articles he wrote for the 
Quarterly were discussed by all who took an interest in the Quarterly and 
they were the people who mattered in society, in literature and in politics. — 
From writing home to his sisters about his own tame doings, he adopted — 
the correspondence tactics of a snob and filled his letters with resounding 
names which made him smack his lips to pronounce, and anecdotes and 
accounts of dinners. From being a tory lawyer at the London Debating 
Society, he became a“‘ regular member of the best London society—by — 
which I do not mean” (this to his sisters in Wiltshire) “ the highest in mere — 
rank, but that which includes all the most distinguished politicians, lawyers, 
poets, painters, men of science, wits, etc., along with the most enlightened 
of the aristocracy.”’ He allowed his sisters to lay the credit to his merit, — 
while to others, he said, ‘‘ I am now in the best society, but it was only by 
breaking one of the ten commandments that I got there.” All in so short — 
a time! From Mr. Tuson’s library to dine with the celebrated Countess — 
of Cork—“ the friend of Dr. Johnson and all the wits of his time ”’; to 
see “a good deal of Dr. Chalmers and Professor Wilson, the famed editor 
of Blackwood ’’ ; to be “‘ received with great kindness by Wordsworth and — 
Southey ”’ ; to receive Sydney Smith’s “ pressing invitation to spend a day — 
or two at his living ” ; and another pressing invitation to ‘‘ meet Sedgwick, . 
Whewell, Thirlwall and Peacock, etc., who are said to form one of the most | 
intellectual societies in the kingdom.”’ When he moved into new chambers © 
in King’s Bench Walk, he warmed them with a series of parties which — 
would include three or four of the most beautiful and gifted women in 
London and about five distinguished men. (Hayward’s dinners were never : 
overcrowded.) Mrs. Norton (Clara Sheridan) would be there; Lady 
Dufferin, her sister ; Lady Chatterton who shared her host’s enthusiasm 
for German literature. Lockhart would be there ; Macaulay, heavy to 
entertain, a ponderous talker sometimes inspired to a witticism ; Theodore — 
Hook, posing as a cross between the lion and the clown of the evening ; | 
James Smith of Rejected Addresses, Sydney Smith, Thomas Carlyle, 
Charles Lever, Kariglakel called ‘‘ Eothen,”’ Hayward’s firmest friend. Of 
pee the man of the moment, and perhaps of yesterday. All the very 

est were attracted to Hayward’s table, not by the dishes presented by the 
“ Gastronomer of the Quarterly,” but by the knowledge that there they 
would meet their peers ; that the conversation would be stimulating and 
brilliant ; that they might learn the secret of the latest political under- © 
current. Hayward’s chambers were a very Mitre, a second White’s, a 
branch of the Athenaeum! There the latest discoveries were on view ; 
a Continental author celebrated in his own land, unheard of in this; the 
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latest French poet, a Pierre Dupont ; a literary authority from Spain, a 
Don Manuel Zarco del Valle, private librarian to the King of Spain ; 
Charles Dickens, voted “‘ no great things, and a very commonplace talker 
at best.” Trollope never appeared at a Hayward dinner, for the host 
“could not abide a loud diner.” They were dinners that seem to have 
been worth more recording than they received. References occur here and 
there in memoirs of contemporaries ; occasionally only did Hayward 
describe any one of them at length to his sisters. This is taken from the 
best written in May, 1838 : 


[Brinsley] Sheridan was saying that he had been told that it was impossible to get a 

dinner at the Temple. ‘‘ What,” said Lord Lyndhurst, ‘‘ Not at the Chambers of 
____ the Gastronomer of the Quarterly?” ‘‘ Who,” added Hook, “ has just given us a 
____ practical commentary on the article, illustrated by plates and accompanied by cuts.” 
__ They were laughing at me as having assisted Lady Stepney in her novels (which I 
never did). “ At least,” said Mrs. Norton, “ you will not deny that you taught her 
The New Road to Ruin?” Lord Lyndhurst, who had to go to the Duke of Sussex’s, 
came with gold-laced trousers, his dress coat being left in the carriage. Hook 
gravely proposed that to appear with all his glories he should reverse his position 
in the chair. Lady Vincent laughed till she almost cried, as she had never met 
Hook before. 
__ When he was not giving a party himself or attending someone else’s, 
_ Hayward favoured the Athenaeum Club and especially the ‘‘ Temperance 
_ Corner ” which had been affected by Hook and Thomas Moore, his “ con- 
_ vives ” being Kinglake, the Duke of Newcastle, Count Strzelecki and any 
- unclaimed stranger or foreigner. Although he was cordially disliked at the 
_ Athenaeum for his pushing habits, for what they called his toadying, for 
_ his loudness and for his pert self-assertive appearance, he had a certain 
_ amount of influence there, intimate as he was with the right people. 
_ Thackeray, black-balled by an old gentleman who resented his satirising 
habits, wrote to Hayward about it,—mostly in sorrow : 
on . . And I submit to his verdict without the slightest feeling of animosity 
towards my judge. Why, Doctor Johnson would have blackballed Fielding . . . 
Later, Thackeray was duly elected. 
Prime ministers sought advice of Abraham Hayward. Palmerston would 
talk over a measure with him before trying it on the House. Gladstone 
- requested his opinions. Disraeli he did not like because he thought him 
- affected, unreal ; especially because he plagiarised from Thiers, for it was 
Hayward who gave publicity to the fraud of Disraeli’s funeral oration on 
the Duke of Wellington, thus earning reciprocated hate. ae 
_ When Thiers came to England in a quest for an alliance, he visited first 
of all Hayward, whom he sounded as to the possibility of support from 
_ the English government. ‘‘ My friend,” was the reply, put all that stuff 
- out of your head. We care for none of these things.”’ Thiers returned to 
France. ‘ , 
- When Samuel Rogers died, the notice most appreciated by the poet’s 
friends and relatives was that by Hayward in the Edinburgh. All his 
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biographical articles were accurate and to date ; if he did not know his 


subject himself, he soon found somebody who did. Only once did he depart — 


from this rectitude: a decent zeal drove him to defend Byron from a 


== fee, 


gossipy attack by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. He silenced her if he failed to — 


vindicate his subject. : ; 
When the Crimean War was imminent, Hayward functioned as an 


unofficial ambassador between the statesmen of England and those of — 
France. He breakfasted with Thiers in Paris: he reported the conversa- 


‘ 


j 
' 


tion to his friend, Lord Newcastle, the Minister for War. He corresponded — 


with Lord Brougham and advised Thiers of the outcome. 

He wrote reviews of all the most important foreign books and many of 
the “ curious ” volumes that appeared in England, articles on the most 
celebrated men and notices of events in both home and international 
politics, all with such a skill and knowledge that, at his death, it was written 
that his essays were “‘ a Thesaurus of miscellaneous information not more 
curious for its comprehensiveness than for its accuracy and precision.” 
As a writer, he was of the “‘ anecdoto-biographic ”’ type, as Carlyle des- 
cribed J. W. Croker. His command of miscellaneous information does him 
little credit; he learned most of it by pumping his friends for the im- 
mediate purpose of embodying it in an article and then, perhaps, of for- 
getting it for ever. Whenever he started upon a fresh subject, he set before 
him all the books available on it, and he wrote to all his friends whom he 
considered should know something about it. When he wrote on Samuel 
Rogers, Mrs. Norton supplied most of the facts. When he edited the 
Autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi, he sent off a number of letters, including one 
to Lord Lansdowne who had known Mrs. Piozzi well; it was the fresh 
information received from him which contributed to the success of the 
edition. After visiting Spain he entered into a correspondence with 
authorities on the politics and topography of that country before he com- 
mitted himself. With the information contained in the replies, he might 
have dispensed with his own itinerary and his articles would not have 
suffered. The best of his articles are light and unenduring enough, but 


they are all notable for their vigorous style, the critical acumen displayed 
and most of all for their anecdotal brightness. Abraham Hayward must 


not be judged solely by his writings ; his reputation must lie in the fact 
that he exalted himself, or was exalted, into a position to know those from 
whom he could extract his “‘ miscellaneous information.” 


IV 

Abraham Hayward was a direct and positive man. Gifted with a keen, 
logical and analytic mind, he saw straight to the root of any matter under 
discussion. Obsessed with his idea of the value of truth in all things, save 
in turning a compliment, he had a manner of speaking that was direct 
without being excusably blunt. Quick to imagine a slight, he retaliated 
heavily, almost clumsily, without wit or aptness. Set at ease by courteous 
treatment, he was charming, willing, all keenness and brilliance, inspired 
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to the bons mots requisite to his reputation. Above all, he was clever. 
It is recorded of him that, when he was leader-writer to the Mornin 
Chronicle, he finished an article sitting in the House of Lords with his 
tablet on his knees, while Lord Derby was delivering his famous speech on 
the Navigation Laws, answering the chief arguments of the speaker as he 
made them. He was “a mixture of manly intellectual strength and 
feminine activity.” If his intelligence could fit him to be an oracle for 
statesmen and the lettered aristocracy, he was also ready to fetch and 
carry for them. If he alone could discover in what way the French were 
_ preparing for a war with Russia, he was proud to inconvenience himself 
to do it. He did not consider that he was according a favour in this ; 
father, his feminine activity urged him to volunteer his complete willing- 
"Ness. 
_ Hayward liked to fetch and carry, provided that others fetched and 
carried for him. Flattered by commissions he received, he considered 
_ that others should be flattered by commissions from him. And the others, 
strangely, were. They respected his intellect, enjoyed his company and 
_ the power he undoubtedly had of drawing the best out of them and, prob- 
ably, they marvelled at his other friendships. 
_ He had his many enemies. Disraeli abhorred him; and so generally 
_known was this that at first it was thought that the character St. Barbe in 
_ Endymion was intended for a caricature of Hayward rather than of Thacke- 
tay. Samuel Warren attacked him in his novel Ten Thousand a Year. 
Others were undoubtedly jealous of him. Upon his receiving from Lord 
Chancellor Lyndhurst the rank of Q.C., the Benchers refused to elect him 
_as one of their body. In his subsequent attempt to remove this slight, he 
_ gradually let the law slip away from him and the attack of the Benchers 
‘resulted in his abandoning a profession in which undoubtedly he would 
ave made a big success. 
_ His outspokenness, his obstinacy and his rectitude cost him other friends. 
By raking up some old stories about John Stuart Mill for an obituary 
lotice of him, he disgusted all the friends of the great economist. He 
ntagonised the followers of Carlyle by his vicious condemnation of the 
philosopher in the Times : 
_ * T have seen the Times,” writes Mrs. Anne B. Proctor, “ and am greatly gratified 
a by the good honest trimming that the Philosopher as his admirers call him, has 
_ received. . . . Even I am weary of Carlyle—his conceits, his home, his wife, his 
servants, and now we have his trousers.” 


I [ayward’s opinion of Carlyle, briefly stated, was : 

He is a man of genius undoubtedly, but he has injured instead of improving 
~ literature and taste : and as to his conversation, if he spoke English and attended to 
the rules of good breeding, its charm for the mass of his admirers would disappear. 


~ Abraham Hayward’s reputation needed a Boswell. The record of his 

onversations is too meagre to draw upon. Any bons mots which he handed 

to posterity were those of other people recorded by him, as Quinten Dick’s 
4 ’ 3 Cc 
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: j 
explanation of the British Constitution to Louis Blanc at one of Hayward’s ~ 
dinners : 3 

Sir, you have heard many explanations of the working of the British Constitution. — 
They are beside the mark. I will tell you how it works. At my last election I spoke 


to my constituents as follows: ‘‘ Gentlemen, my opponent is a very poor man, 
with a large family. I am a rich man, and I thank God that all I care for in this _ 


world, I cover with this hat !”’ I put my hat on my head, and they returned me. — 
That, sir, is the practical working of the British Constitution. 


Hayward was a link between English and Continental statesmen ; 
between literature and politics in England; and between English and 
Continental literature. He was not a genius or a scholar ; he was not even - 
politically eminent; but his position in contemporary literature was 
assured. ‘‘ It was his desire to live with the great and at the same time to” 
be a thorough man of letters.’ Both these ambitions he realised. But as a 
man, he was “ the Mr. Flam of Mrs. Perkins’s Ball . . . curling locks, a 
neat little foot, a lip vermilion, and an Abra’m nose.” Society was his — 
existence. There is little evidence to decide what his attitude was towards ~ 
the many beautiful and cultured women he entertained, although, if he 
had suffered for love as seems probable, he certainly received “ sub-— 
stantial consolations ”—which probably explains his reference to the 
broken commandment that helped his entrée to society. ; 

Had he been better liked his reputation would have lasted longer. If 
not entirely his own merit, his connections would have preserved it. But 
when his success was an accomplished thing and he was one of the desirable 
set, he began to make enemies by his manner. He was pushing and 
assertive not only at the Athenaeum. He had, according to the testimony 
of Frederick Locker-Lampson who admired him, cautiously it is true 
(save that he thought Hayward’s lyrics very much worse than his own), 
“an independent, even cassant, manner, an aggressive self-assertion, that 
were aggravated by a rasping voice ”’ with which, moreover, “‘ he did not. 
mind saying unpleasant things.” He was masterful; he objected to 
another’s stealing his stories while he lay on his death-bed; he was 
domineering and intolerant of contradiction; he aged into as much 
pomposity as his stature would permit. 

Yet he was a penetrating and lively critic. His articles can still be read 
with pleasure. He achieved what he set out to do. Max Beerbohm knew 
that Abraham Hayward could “ hold ”’ a table full of intelligent diners and 
he considered the knowledge demoralising for a nervous would-be racon- 
teur: “The Duke asked me, after a troubled pause, if I had known old 
Abraham Hayward .. .” 
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THE SPIRIT LAMP 


(To the Editor of Tuz Lonpon Mercury.) 


IR,—Among college lucubrations, which are proverbially ephemeral, there are some 
hich, from the subsequent fame of their contributors and sometimes for some biblio- 
graphical reasons, become the desiderata of collectors. The Spirit Lamp is notable in both 
’ these respects. It had its origin in a room in Tom Quad, Christ Church, Oxford ; and its 
originators were three young fellows who have all subsequently made their mark in various 
walks of life: F. Y. Eccles, J. 5. Phillimore, and Sandys Wason. These three brilliant young 
men combined in drawing up a scheme for a new publication, and the result of their delibera- 
_ tions was The Spirit Lamp. That they aimed at something more enduring than the majority 
of such things, is evidenced by the fact that they endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the 
__ then well-known publisher, Elkin Mathews, in the scheme. Mr. Elkin Mathews, while full 
of interest and encouragement, did not, however, find himself able to further the project. 
_ Nothing daunted, the trio determined to bring it out under the gis of Thornton, of High 
_ Street, Oxford. 
Before launching The Spirit Lamp on the world, two of the trio paid a visit to Oscar 
_ Wilde, then living at 16, Tite Street, with a view to obtaining from him a contribution to 
their first number. When they arrived, an “ At Home ” was in progress, and the great man 
was for a time surrounded by a bevy of fair and adoring ladies. But presently, taking the 
__ “ deputation ” into his study, he threw himself on a sofa, and bade them tell him all about 
- their scheme. With becoming hesitation they broached the subject, and at length suggested 
_ that he should let them have something to inaugurate their venture—a sonnet—a sonnet 
- about anything. He listened and appeared interested ; but he could not contribute ; he 
had nothing on hand suitable, and he was full up with work. Well, would he give them 
k “advice ? For instance, what should be the colour of the cover ? About that there could be 
- no two words. ‘“ Green,” he dreamily remarked, “‘ a beautiful subtle green ”—and so they 
left him. I cannot but think they showed their independence of spirit by almost immediately 


m 


| 
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determining that the cover should be orange—as orange it was. Oscar had incidentally 
remarked that he thought orange a dreadful colour. I, therefore, imagine that as our young 
_ friends could not get what they wanted, they determined at least to have something Wilde 
did not want—they were very young. 

_ The first number appeared on Friday, May 6th, 1892, with trimmed edges, in 8vo. form, 
its exact size being 9$ 5} inches. There were twelve pages, irrespective of the outside 
“covers on which appeared a number of advertisements. 

__ The Editorial Note was written by Eccles, and from its opening statement that “ a supply 
creates a demand,” to its penultimate remark that “‘ The Spirit Lamp fears no competition,” 
it is instinct with that witty paradox which was the hall-mark of the period and which Wilde 
himself had done so much to foster and extend. 

The opening piece in the first number—some lines on The Galley Slave, was written by 
‘Leask, who here signs himself ’Awpos, although later he took another pseudonym. The 
‘Cabale und Liebe was Wason’s, although I believe the first two lines were contributed by 
Phillimore. The Scout signed L.C. was also by Wason, and the Newman Statue, a skit on a 
certain Don whose h’s were uncertain (concluded in the second number), was due to Philli- 
more. This second number had untrimmed edges and was slightly larger in format than its 
~ predecessor. It appeared on May 13th, and in it began that series of critical papers entitled 
The Gates of Gaza, signed Y. (Eccles), which are among the most brilliant things in these 
earlier issues. The first one deals with Andrew Lang under the name of Myriandreus 
Slang ; the following one with Oscar Wilde, indicated as Sinbad Savage. Eccles also pro- 
duced a sextet in Greek after Herrick ; while the first of some Causeries de Vendredi was 
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by Grierson, now a Professor at Edinburgh. A most amusing little poem, The Tipped, was 
the work of Phillimore ; a French version of it being contributed by Eccles. i 
Henceforth The Spirit Lamp appeared on the Friday of each week during term time, and 
thus No. 6, the last for the summer term, came out on June 1oth. f 
On October 21st No. 1 of Vol. 2 appeared, and among the new contributors were Percy 
Addleshaw of Christ Church, Professor York Powell who wrote on The Real Emerson, in — 
the Causeries de Vendredi ; Leask, who sent in The Ballade of the Pea Hen, and so forth ; 
while there was a sonnet by Bret Harte, about which apparently some slight trouble arose 
with regard to copyright. For the first and only time a second edition of a number of The 
Spirit Lamp was called for, in this instance, no doubt in consequence of the article by York 
Powell. And there was another peculiarity inasmuch as this was the last number to be issued 
in orange-coloured wrappers. For the following issue (No. 2 of Vol. 2) appeared (on Novem- 
ber 4th) in a white cover on which was a charming drawing of Magdalen Tower by Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc. Why this particular picture was chosen is curious. The suggestion is that it 
was done as a mystification in order that the actual college (The House) whence the publica- 
tion issued should not be identified. If this were so, it was a curious prophecy of what was 
about to occur, for at this time the expense of bringing out The Spirit Lamp was not being — 
met by commensurate sales, and the three projectors were beginning to find it a strain on 
their resources. In this dilemma they asked Lord Alfred Douglas, whose interest in litera- 
ture was then asserting itself, and who had recently come up to Magdalen, if he would take 
over the concern. This he readily agreed to do, and in No. 4 of Vol. 2 the following notice — 
was printed : 
The present number of The Spirit Lamp appears, and all future numbers will appear, | 
under the sole editorship of Lord Alfred Douglas. The Spirit Lamp will be produced 
fortnightly during term time. 


Lord Alfred had already contributed a paper on Oxford Dons to the preceding number, and 

it is, therefore, not unlikely that it was actually then that he first identified himself with the 

publication, although the notification only appeared in the following issue. As a matter of 

fact, fortnightly in place of weekly issues had begun with the second volume, the first number 

appearing on October 21st, the second on November 4th, and so on. The tendency now was 

for contributions to be signed, and Sandys Wason was responsible for A Dilemma and a_ 
Fallacy (signed), as well as for The Black Brougham (unsigned), both in No. 2 of Vol. 2. 

In No. 3 the poem from the Greek, entitled The Soul’s Yearning, was by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

In No. 4 The Purgatory, by Lionel Johnson, first introduced that remarkable writer to the 
readers of The Spirit Lamp ; while The New Remorse, a sonnet by Oscar Wilde, also appeared 

in this issue. 

Vol. 3 began on February 3rd, 1893, with contributions by Alfred Douglas, Edward 
Phipps (of New College), E. B. Osborn, Lord Queensberry (on Fred Archer’s death), and — 
Lionel Johnson. In No. 2 were some lines by J. A. Symonds, a prose poem by Oscar Wilde, 
and contributions by Alfred Douglas, C. J. U. Fleming and Stanley Addleshaw, of Pem-— 
broke (Percy’s brother). In No. 3 (March 10, 1893) there are poems by A. R. Bayley, Charles 
Kains Jackson, Alfred Douglas, and G. G. S. G. (whom I have failed to identify) ; some 
prose pieces, and some amusing editorial notes apologising for the frequency of the Editor’s — 
name among the contributions. No. 1 of Vol. 4 appeared on May 4th in an altogether 
different guise. It had now become a small quarto in a blue paper cover printed on thicker — 
paper, and was about double the size of its immediate predecessor. It opens with a sonnet by 
Pierre Louys (who, by the way, was far more involved than Wilde would have cared to own 
in the writing of Salome) ; a note by John Addington Symonds on one of Beethoven’s 
sonatas ; a poem by Lord Henry Somerset ; and, as usual, various contributions by the 
editor. One of the most beautiful things in it is the poem by Lionel Johnson entitled A 
Friend (the friend being the late H. B. Irving, of New), which is also, by the way, included in 
Poems by L.J., published by Elkin Mathews in 1895, where it is dated 1889. 

The price of The Spirit Lamp was now raised to 1s. instead of the 6d. at which it had hither- 
to been issued. No. 2 of Vol. 4 appeared on June 6th, so the publication had also changed in 
another way, by becoming a monthly. In this, the last number that was destined to appear, 
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are to be found Oscar Wilde’s prose-poem, The Disciple, the Praise of Idleness by Gleeson 
White, and The Incomparable Beauty of Modern Dress by Max Beerbohm, an essay which has 
not been reprinted, and was even overlooked in the late Mr. John Lane’s Bibliography of 
Max’s Works. 

‘The reason for the discontinuance of The Spirit Lamp is to be referred to the private affairs 
of the editor who about this time left Oxford. In the literature of the *nineties, about which 
so much interest is now evinced, The Spirit Lamp holds an important place, for it was, in 
the case of many of the protagonists of that curiously artificial but, at the same time 
promising and productive, period, a sort of drill-ground where they tried their literary 
muscles and exercised their nascent forces —Yours, etc. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


A THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK EXHIBITION 

, (To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury). 

: IR,—May I support the plea which Paul Beaujon makes in your January number, that 
_ wJsteps be taken at once towards the holding of a great international book exhibition in 


_ London two years hence ? We already have two Societies whose purpose is to organize 
_ exhibitions of the arts and crafts ; and we may hope that both the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
_ tion Society and the British Institute of Industrial Art will contribute out of the store of 
__ their experience in helping forward the international exhibition. If it is to be carried through 
_ on the great scale which the occasion demands, a strong executive must be formed, represent- 
Z ing all the arts and industries which have a part in producing books—illustrators, designers, 
~ engravers, calligraphers, printers, paper-makers, typefounders, bookbinders, publishers and 
_ booksellers ; help and counsel must be sought from the heads and officials of the national 
_ museums and public libraries, from private collectors, and from those learned societies and 
schools which are concerned with the book in one or other of its many aspects. The success 
_ of the exhibition will depend on the hearty co-operation of all those interests, and especially 
on the support given by the English periodical Press. That is not likely to be lacking : those 
_ who are engaged in book-production have reason to be grateful for the attention and en- 
“couragement which their work receives from the Press in this country. May I, without in- 
delicacy, quote gratefully the hospitality you have given in your own pages to matters of 
book-production from the very beginning ? With the co-operation of all concerned there 
‘should be held in London, in 1934, an international book exhibition which will surpass 
either of its predecessors—that held at Leipzig in 1914 and that at Paris in 1931—in scope 
and magnitude as well as in the interest and excellence of the exhibits. ; 

_ If in these hard times we may not turn to the National Exchequer for that financial assist- 
ance which is so readily forthcoming for ventures of the kind in foreign countries, we may at 
- least look to the Government for such moral support and material facilities as will enable the 
~ exhibition to be held on a scale which private enterprise without such aid could not hope to 
achieve.— Yours, etc. 

Boar’s Hill, Oxford. B. H. NEWDIGATE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
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Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. — 


GENERAL NOTES 


Tis alittle startling, at first sight, to find a volume of over two hundred large octavo 
pages devoted to the bibliography of a writer with so small an output as that of the 
late Katherine Mansfield ; and that is the size of The Critical Bibliography of 
Katherine Mansfield, by Miss Ruth Elrish Mantz, which was published a few weeks 
ago by Messrs. Constable (1,000 copies at £1 1s. each). Yet this is no over-blown 
bubble, but a solid piece of work, which performs a useful service, and supplies a 
detailed account, not only of Katherine Mansfield’s books and contributions to papers, 
but of her literary career—which is rather a different, and perhaps more important, 
thing. Not only are full collations given of the various books, both those pub- 
lished in her lifetime and those printed posthumously, but particulars are given of 


3 . . . . . . . d 
the previous appearances in print of the various stories, etc., included in each collec- 


tion and, what is more, of the date at which each item was completed, where that 
information is available. There are also a list of contributions, hitherto uncollected, 
to periodicals, and a list of periodicals to which Miss Mansfield contributed. ‘There 
are sections devoted to criticism of her work ; there are two early sketches by her ; 
there is a selection from her letters of passages relating to her writings ; and there is 
an introductory note by Mr. Middleton Murry. Yet another section is headed 
“ Biographical Notes,” and consists of a skeleton biography conveniently arranged in 
tabular form, with age, month, date, and narrative in parallel columns. Miss Mantz 
appears to have done her job very well indeed, and occasionally she brings some odd 
facts to light, as, for example, the story of two poems, Sunset and Old-Fashioned 
Widows’ Song, which have several times been reprinted by editors who imagined that 
the pieces were unpublished. Sunset, indeed, has had no less than nine “‘ first print- 
ings ” and was reproduced four times by one single newspaper, each time as a new 
poem ! The only point which I have noticed in this admirable book with which 
I would quarrel is the inclusion of The Open Window, to which Katherine Mansfield 
contributed a story, among the books. The Open Window was surely a magazine (I 
remember taking it in myself) and Miss Mansfield’s story should rather have been 
placed by her bibliographer among the uncollected stories contributed to periodicals. 
But this is only a small complaint. 


a seas book received lately is A French Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne, 
by M. Olivier Leroy (Harrap. 7s. 6d.), I must confess that I do not feel myself 
particularly competent to criticise this work, for I have really no knowledge of what 
has been written about Browne in France. M. Leroy, however, must have taken a 
great deal of trouble over this book, which he divides into the following sections : 
Forerunners, in which he deals, incidentally, by means of quoting parallel passages, 
with the alleged indebtedness of Browne to Montaigne ; Translators ; Followers or 
Imitators ; Biography and Criticism ; Browne as a Reader and Imitator of Rabelais ; 
and French Books in Browne’s Library. Finally there is a table of the principal 
Parisian libraries and the editions of Browne which they contain. To a large extent, 
as the reader will have gathered, this is a literary study, rather than a bibliography, 
though it has a bibliographical arrangement. 
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NOTES ON SALES 


ae has been a quiet month, so far as the London sale-rooms have been 

concerned. Messrs. Hodgson held some sales, beginning with one on January 13th, 
but Messrs. Sotheby have held none at all and are reserving their first book-sale of 
1932 for February 1st and 2nd, when miscellaneous books from various sources, in- 
cluding some from the library of the Junior Athenaeum Club, are to be dispersed. 


Be icne of printed books and manuscripts have, however, by no means been 
7 forgotten, for there has been a great deal of discussion of the catalogue of the sale 
_ of the 168 lots from the libraries of the Marquess of Lothian at Blickling Hall, Norfolk 

_and Newbattle Abbey, Midlothian. These very choice items have been sent for sale 
__ by auction in New York, and by the time these words appear in print Lord Lothian’s 
__ books and manuscripts will no doubt have been sold by the American Art Association 
_ Anderson Galleries, Incorporated (a cumbrous title, if I may say so), on the days 
_ announced—January 27th and 28th. The sale is not a big one, so far as numbers of 
_ volumes go, but the quality is extraordinarily high. Among the printed books there 
are two perfect Caxtons, bound together in one volume, The Chronicles of England 
and The Description of Britain, both printed in 1480. Another item is what the cata- 
_ logues with almost lyrical enthusiasm calls ‘‘ the most important early Illustrated 
_ Book ever sold by auction.” This is a French prose translation of Boccaccio, De 
la Rutne des Nobles Hommes et Femmes, printed at Bruges by Colard Mansion in 
1476, and the Lothian copy is the only one known to contain the full complement of 
_ eight copperplate engravings and a frontispiece, and is also the only known copy of what 
is called the C. issue of this book. There are several other good incunables, as well as 
_ a large number of rather later works relating to early travel and the discovery and 
colonisation of America. It is, however, among the manuscripts that the most im- 
portant things are—the things which one really regrets to see sent away from England 
_ for sale, though, as these words are written, it is still possible to hope that two or three 
of the best may be bought for the nation. Especially would one regret to see the 
- famous Blickling Homilies, an Anglo-Saxon manuscript of great literary interest, and 
‘dating from 971, remain abroad—even if it were to find so good a home as the Pier- 
pont Morgan library. There are moreover, by way of contrast, two manuscripts the 
ery existence of which was, hitherto, unknown to scholars, an English eighth-century 
salter in uncial letters—a thing of the very greatest rarity—and an early fourteenth- 
century Psalter, very beautifully illuminated, which is perhaps unique in having 
_ preserved upon it the name of the artist who wrote and decorated it, a certain Brother 
- John Tikyll. This man was Prior of the Augustinian Monastery of Worksop (where 
no doubt the Psalter was written) from 1303 until 1313, in which year he was, alas ! 
removed from his office for “‘ incontinence and dilapidations.” Possibly one might 
_ regret the loss of this monument of early English art even more than that of the 
_ Blickling Homilies, which have at least (if one must put the best face upon a bad job) 
_ been edited and printed, so that the matter of them is available to scholars. 


FN connection with the Lothian sale in New York, it is interesting to note that the 
Be soncer concerned have just opened a London office at 77 Brook Street, and 
_ have appointed Captain Shirley Falcke as their representative. No doubt the object 
of this move is to induce English owners of books, pictures and the like, when they 

rish to dispose of their treasures, to send them to New York for sale, rather than sell 
them in England. It will be interesting to see whether this plan succeeds or not. 
" Hitherto English owners have considered London the better auction centre, chiefly 
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for the reason that, whereas American buyers have been in the habit of bidding at 
London sales, European buyers have not been accustomed to frequent the New York 
sale-rooms, at any rate to any considerable extent. It has often been said, therefore, 
that if you sold in New York you ran the risk of doing less well than if you sold in 
London. Perhaps the result of the sale of Lord Lothian’s books and manuscripts 
will give us a better idea, than we have now, of how the land lies at present. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. DULAU & CO., of 32 Old Bond Street, London, W.1., recently 

purchased the library of the Royal Botanic Society of London, and books from 
this source form the bulk of their latest botanical catalogue, number 194. The great 
majority of the books are priced very low—there are a good many for which no more 
than two shillings apiece is asked—but there are also a few more monetarily valuable 
things. Among the latter I notice the following :—R. Bentley and H. Trimen, 
Medicinal Plants, 4 volumes, royal 8vo., 1880, £20; Edwards’ Botanical Register, 
33 volumes, 8vo., 1815-47, £45 ; H.J. Elwes, Monograph of the Genus Lilium, folio, 
1880, £27 10s.; Kew Bulletin, a complete set from the beginning in 1887 to 1930, 
8vo., £75 ; and Sir G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 10 volumes, 
8vo., 1885-96, £37 Ios. 


R. A. H. MAYHEW, who was for many years in business at 56 Charing Cross 

Road, now runs the Cheyne Bookshop, 71 Royal Hospital Road, Chelsea, 
S.W.3, whence comes his catalogue number 23. This has a feature which is always 
to be welcomed—and that is a brief subject index inside the front cover, so that one 
can easily find what one wants, be that Curves, Scutage, Pitcairn Island, Impostures, 
or Sunday Schools. As the last sentence may suggest to the reader, this is a miscellane- 
ous catalogue, and I may add that most of the books are offered at low prices. One 
very good and fairly recent book, that catches my eye, is Mr. Christopher Hussey’s 
volume on The Picturesque, which was published in 1927 at {1 5s., and of which a 
copy is here offered at half-a-guinea. To anyone interested in the development of 
art, and of culture generally, in England, especially in the eighteenth century, I can 
give the assurance that this pleasantly illustrated volume is well worth the price asked 
or it. ; 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


_ THE GOLDEN COCKEREL GOSPELS.* 


HE prospectus of the magnificent edition of the Gospels which comes from 

the Golden Cockerel Press proclaims it to be the “ finest work yet produced 

both by this Press and this artist.” On the artist’s part it is the consumma- 

tion of a desire which, as I remember, Mr. Gill entertained long years ago, 

when his work as a wood-engraver was onlyjust beginning and he had, as yet, not turned 

his hand to sculpture. He has given us here no mere picture-book. All the engravings 

_ include lettering, about which the figures are drawn ; sometimes they mark the begin- 

ning of a chapter, sometimes illustrate a passage or a phrase. No one is less tied to 

_ tradition or to convention than Eric Gill ; nevertheless in thus making lettering the 

basis of his engraved decoration he goes back to one of the earliest conventions of all ; 

for the whole art of Western illumination began as a kind of outgrowth and glorifying 

of initial and capital letters. In early illuminated work the letters first branched out over 

the adjoining spaces ; then burgeoned with bud-like ornaments ; then broke into leaf 

_and blossom, gradually overspreading the margins, until what in the beginning was a 

mere flourish to a capital letter developed into a richly decorated border, such as we 

- find in the illuminated books of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. There is 
_ something of the spirit of the old illuminators in Mr. Gill’s engraved work. 
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e _ The type in which the book is printed is that which Mr. Gill designed for the 
~ Golden Cockerel Press, and in this book it is used for the first time in the 18-point 
size. It is a bold and rather heavy letter, so large that he who runs may read. In size 
and weight it is comparable with Caslon’s double pica Old Face, now generally cast 
_ 0n a 24-point body, but there is less difference between the thick strokes and the thin ; 
: and the letters are rather shorter, especially in the ascenders, or they could not 
__ have fitted on to an 18-point body. By the clearness of their design and the sharpness of 
_ their cutting they proclaim their derivation from engraving rather than from pen- 
~ manship. 

fa the setting the lines have not been justified, so that they leave a ragged edge on 
_ the right instead of being spaced out to the full measure. These jagged endings give 
__arestless look to the page, for which the even spacing between the words, which it 
_ makes possible, is inadequate compensation. Even in the earliest printed books, with 
_ rare exceptions, the lines are justified ; and in the more formal manuscripts also the 
scribes were glad to use various expedients, like contractions and line-fillings, for 
making their lines into something near a uniform length. 

__ The chapters are not numbered ; but each new chapter begins with a dropped 
- letter, if it has no engraving. The lines run on, the narrative being occasionally 
divided by a little rosette or star. . 

_ The book is printed on Batchelor’s paper, bearing the watermark of the Golden 
-Cockerel. It has been bound by Messrs. Sangorski & Sutcliffe in half white pigskin 
with buckram sides, raised bands and a flexible back. 


YN anarticle in Part VI of The Colophon “ On First Getting into Print,” Mr. A. E. 
A Coppard gives an amusing account of his relations with the Golden Cockerel Press 


a *The Four Gospels of the Lord fesus Christ according to the Authorised Version of King James I, 
Bish decorations by Eric Gill. 134 x93 in. Golden Cockerel Press. 500 copies. 8 guineas. 
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at its very start. His collection of short stories, Adam and Eve and Pinch Me, which has | 
since become one of the rarest of modern first editions, had been going the round of 
the publishers for nearly two years—1g19-1920—and had been accepted by none: t 
Then one day, while I was mending my trousers, I heard a voice at my cottage door. — 

I put on my trousers and went downstairs to confront a tall, pale young man in spectacles. 
He turned out to be Harold Taylor, who was then organizing The Golden Cockerel Press, 
a new sort of co-operative publishing society, and wanted to begin publishing on April 1st, 
1921. He had read a story of mine, Arabesque, in a non-paying magazine called 
Voices, edited by Thomas Moult. . . . He had been impressed by that story of mine, — 
and had cycled nearly forty miles to ask if I had a number of such tales which he could © 
issue in a volume to inaugurate his new press with! Had I not! Had I not, indeed! — 
. . . A few days later Taylor had begun on [my manuscript], and in due course, on that ~ 
auspicious date, Adam and Eve and Pinch Me appeared. : 
Taylor’s press was to embody some co-operative ideals he was keen on, and I remember — 
that I did some odd journeyman work in his printing room, such as inking the rollers, — 
feeding the paper, helping to bind, printing labels, packing and such like. Later on in the ~ 
year when Taylor was ill, a small boy and I printed off 18,000 sheets of some book. I fancy — 
it was Martin Armstrong’s. 
BOOK-ILLUSTRATION AT BUMPUS’S. 
R. GILL’S original designs for The Four Gospels are now to be seen at Bumpus’s — 
in Oxford Street, and I hope that this note will not appear too late to send there — 
any of my readers who have not yet visited the exhibition of book-illustration which — 
is now being held. It surpasses even its predecessors in interest ; for it embraces — 
the whole range of modern book-illustration in England (and there are some notable — 
contributors from America also) from the wood-engravings of the ’sixties down to the 
most recent work. Amongst the originals which are shown are one of Tenniel’s © 
drawings for Alice ; several of Thackeray’s sketches ; drawings by Millais, Leigh- 
ton, Houghton and Pinwell, as well as engravers’ proofs marked with the artists’ 
corrections ; designs and illustrations by Charles Ricketts ; and drawings by most of 

the eminent book-illustrators and engravers who are still at work. 


PRINTING EXPLAINED.* 


HE imprint, “‘ The Dryad Press,” is new to me. It stands, I take it, for the 

publishing side of the activities grouped round the Dryad industries of Mr. 
H. H. Peach at Leicester. In former numbers of the LonpoN Mercury I have drawn 
attention to some of the excellent little manuals of the arts and crafts which have | 
issued thence. Printing Explained will perhaps have a wider appeal than any of the 
others. No amateur whose ambition it is to set up a private press, however small, 
should fail to get this book, which explains in a very clear way, made clearer by 
excellent drawings, the technique and method of typesetting and printing. There are 
chapters explaining the use of the small hand platen press as well as the Albion ; and 
an appendix shows specimens of simple settings for jobs of various kinds. The book 
will supply a much-needed manual for the use of first-year students of printing in | 
technical schools. 


an 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Printing Explained. An Elementary Practical Handbook for Schools and Amateurs. 
By Herbert Simon and Harry Carter. Illustrated by G. M. Fairbairn, Leicester: The 
Dryad Press. 7s. 6d. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE TALKIES 


ENTHUSIASM. Vertov. Soyuskino. Film Society. 
WESTFRONT 1918. Passt. Nero. Academy. 
_ THE RISE OF HELGA. Lzonarp. M-G-M. Empire. 
~ CONGRESS DANCES. Cuarre tt. Ufa. Tivoli. 
_ STREET SCENE. Vipor. United Artists. Regal. 
_ TABU. Fianerty. Paramount. Plaza. 


“6 o Bee films that glorify industry always leave me wondering who is made happy 
a by the wood that is so impressively sent to world-markets, what ills are healed 
__ by the wheat sent whizzing in trains. Documentaries do not show that. They stay 
_ on the surface. And so I go back to Garbo, who does at least delve and offer one a 
_ little hard nugget among the pinchbeck of her productions. 
__ As Helga, she runs away from home rather than marry an elder man she does not 
__ know, is separated from a young man she does love, becomes with some catholicity 
_ the mistress of a circus-proprietor and a politician, both of whom the young man 
_ fortuitously, but inevitably meets, and then works her way as a dancing girl to South 
America, where he is drinking himself to death. As the ‘‘ Sultan’s Favourite ” in a 
_ side-show and as a dancer in spangles, Garbo is almost grotesquely miscast, but now 
and again she can ignore all but the fundamental facts of the story and be a woman 
_ deeply in love. As no other woman on the screen ever succeeds in doing this with 
~ quite Garbo’s sincerity, the film has points. For the rest, it is of course Garbo who 
loves, who suffers, who does everything she can to win the man—he, Clark Gable, is 
~ merely loved. Stories which allow Garbo to do this must be hard to find, which per- 
_haps explains the unsuitability in its externals of The Rise and Fall of Susan Lenox 
as a vehicle for her. 
_ Lilian Harvey has certainly found her vehicle in Congress Dances. She bounces 
coyly all through it, singing a song in a voice whose shrillness is not in the least inter- 
fered with by her apparent distance from the camera, the turn of her head or whether 
she is in narrow streets or open country. This is only one of the technical surprises 
the film. In it is embodied a long sequence in which she drives through Vienna’s 
arkets and streets, through outskirts, fields and open country, to her villa ; dismount- 
g, she leaps gaily upstairs, runs through all the rooms and finally bounces on a bed, 
ill singing. The sequence is, however, broken at one point, when the horses of her 
carriage break into a canter; the director cut here, perhaps because he noticed that 
the jolt this caused did not interfere with her song. Nobody else did. They were too 
usy welcoming a new foreign talkie, being mindful of The Blue Angel and Le Million, 
observe niceties of recording. There is another cut, noticeable because it is pleas- 
ant, from dancers in a beer-garden, where the Czar was, to the ballet, where he should 
“have been. Feet and music faded in satisfactorily ; but when the change was over, 
it was to be seen that the dancers in Prince Igor in 1810 were using a choreography 
‘strangely similar to that invented by Fokine for Diagilev. In fact, Congress Dances 
‘was a heavy elaborate film which sought to deceive the mind by sating the eye; it 
re all the marks of having been made, as it was, by the producer of White Horse Inn, 
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and he showed himself no more aware of the uses of cinema than he did of the revoly- 
ing stage at the Coliseum. : f 

Conrad Veidt, however, saw the real possibilities of the English language, which 
only seem to strike foreign actors, and in his first English-speaking film-part, used it 
so beautifully that he made that part the pivot of the film. Brigitte Helm did precisely 
the same thing in her first English talkie, Blue Danube. Neither of these actors were 
able to speak our language well enough for the microphone a year ago. 

If the new German film disappointed, the first full-length Russian sound-film, 
shown by the Film Society, was a revelation. In a leaflet distributed at the per- 
formance, Enthusiasm was described as the first step towards “ optic-tonal capture of 
the visible and aural world.’’ Miss Lejeune may hail this as creating cinema-jargon ; 
if it does, more’s the pity, for all that it means is that the film is the first to do what one 
expects to be done with sight and sound on the screen. Technically, this “‘ Symphony 
of the Don Basin” of Vertov makes every other sound-film puerile and obsolete. 
But it does not do so much else. With great noise and little modulation it shows 
peasants destroying the churches and building factories. They cheer when a steeple 
falls, they cheer more when a new chimney is erected. It must be very convincing in 
Russia ; but no one outside Russia is going to believe that unhappiness goes when a 
new machine is installed. Enthusiasm for the right thing is good ; till men under- 
stand themselves, they are liable to misunderstand just those things that make them 
enthusiastic. The Russians along with most of the real-life-job-of-work school do 
not touch that. They say simply that enthusiasm for factories is in itself better than 
enthusiasm for churches. That is why they leave as much undone as do the films ~ 
full of fallen women. Circular saws are not an escape from the eternal triangle ; it can- 
not be escaped, while we remain human beings. But the three sides can be straightened 
out into a progressive straight line. That is why films such as Crisis and Westfront, 
1918, seem to me to help. They delve into the minds of the people who live on this" 
earth, for whom, whether they want it or not, tractors exist, trees are made lumber 
and sardines are packed into tins, and it depends on the mental health of these people 
whether the purely material aids of successful industry make any difference whatever. 

I am as tired of war-films as I am of pictures of old Vienna, but Westfront, 1918 
caught me up as if I had never seen another war-film. Desolation was its keynote. 
There were no grand attacks, no heroic heroics ; there was very little—just war. And 
men engaged in war. That meant living in holes like rabbits, burrowing like moles, 
eating like pigs and being shot at like birds. Not, in ordinary circumstances, a man’s — 
game. And meanwhile, a man’s game, the thing that makes him man—a human 
relationship—went to pieces. His wife had no food ; she slept with a man who had ; 
her husband, on leave, discovered it ; he went back to the trenches, to “‘ be a man ” 
as the posters said, and he went on with the war, wondering what it is in us that makes 
us break up any good that we make or find for ourselves. 

Hitchcock could have done the same as Pabst in Rich and Strange, had he been a 
man of Pabst’s calibre. He had the theme; two people to whom wealth nearly 
brought disaster because they did not know each other. They were rich, but strange 
to themselves. Hitchcock preferred to make a jolly romp, with satire on the suburbs, 
sea-sickness, a bogus princess, fun in an Egyptian bazaar and Joan Barry thrown in 
for good measure. The result left one wondering if there was one. The picture, 
however, met with some praise, because its director has previously made Murder and 
Blackmail ; he was therefore credited with a new technique because he cut his film up - 
into half a thousand scenes, and used very little dialogue. Actually of course, it does 
not matter how much dialogue there is, so long as it be good. King Vidor, the Hitchcock 
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of America, appears to have thought that all Elmer Rice’s dialogue was good when 
he filmed Street Scene ; the talkie should be known as Speech Scene. In the play it 
_ will be remembered, characters spent their time making mild observations about 
Life, on the lines of ‘“ I think all the evil comes from people belonging to people ” 
_ and “ Why can’t we all be more kind?” On the stage, it was artificial enough ; 
over-amplified from the screen, it does more than ring hollow—it sounds cracked. 
_ Mr. Vidor had a chance, with his group of lodging-house dwellers, to make some- 
_ thing out of the ordinary, because deep ; there was enough in the play for that. But 
- he remained faithful to the play and only developed two characters, leaving the rest as 
_ a very garrulous chorus; the mistake of this, in throwing Mrs. Maurrant and her 
_ daughter into prominence, was that it required a Garbo or Helm to make human 
a beings of what both director and author left as puppets. Vidor, with his charming 
_ ingenuousness, while remaining faithful to the play by using only one set, thought 
ay that he was being true to the movies by keeping his camera on the go most of the 
_ time. This really intensified the lack of action, and one knew the lodging house in 
_ Bad Girl far better, though one fortunately did not have to look at it for so long. 
| There is not, perhaps, therefore, very much that is cheering in any of these films, 
__ if one has any idea of what one wants films to be. By which I mean, if one has any 
__ heed that only the film can satisfy. Tabu does satisfy it. There is sun, water and brown 
_ bodies ; there is perception by these latter of what the first are, and a director who 
_ respects that perception. The characters, Polynesians, are plain human gods. They 
_ enact one of their legends with pride and glee. The camera observes. We, for two 
__ hours, see something we thought had vanished from the earth—had perhaps never 
_ existed. Tabu is beautiful. Flaherty made it. 
I have not room to refer to television during the last months any less briefly than 
_ to say that the programmes have included transmission of shadow boxing, slimming 
exercises, badminton and fencing talks; Zulu war-dances, ballet and acrobatic 
dancing and, in vaudeville, shadowgraphs, paper magic, snatches from pantomime. 
_ The programmes in connection with the B.B.C. have included French and Swedish 
_ songs, and the Gershom Parkington quintet. 
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_ CELLULOID ; THE FILM TO-DAY. By Paut Rotua. Longmans. 7s. éd. 
_ WALKING SHADOWS. By Eric Watter Wuire. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 


ys ISS LEJEUNE’S writings have for long been turned to in The Observer and, 
— Mitsicxe that, in The Manchester Guardian. With all respect for her talent as a 

journalist, I think her book is better than her articles, even though it is in part made 
p of them. I can best explain this impression by saying that whereas a new film by 
a man like Vidor is liable to send her into rhapsodies, when she comes to write a book 
‘on the cinema, which shall be ‘‘ a study of key-names,” she omits him as not suffi- 
ciently worth while. There is in fact, while noless enthusiasm, more balance. The author 
has in her own words “ concentrated on the production of a book which shall give the 
major names, and only the major names, in their relations to each other and to the bulk 
of the screen.” This results in concise chapters on all those things one expects—the 
_ work of Pabst, Griffiths, Clair, Lubitsch—and also several on aspects one 1s grateful 
to have dealt with. I liked especially, of this last section, ‘“‘ Sweden and Sjostrom,” 
_‘ Nazimova,” “ Films of the Soil ” and ‘“‘ The News Theatre.” The whole book is 
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written with a gift of phrase and a clear mind. Miss Lejeune has a slight obsession 


for “‘ jobs of work,” which she must have picked up from John Grierson. It seems to ~ 


me odd, because if you compliment a man on a piece of good work, he usually says 


it was a “ pleasure.” Why should one not say of a film that the director has made a — 
“ pleasure ” of it ? Such a term would fit far more with Miss Lejeune’s approach to — 


the movies, because there is so much pleasure, and sense of pleasure, in her book. 


Mr. Rotha has very little sense of pleasure. He is argumentative. If one has — 


enjoyed a film, it seems a pity to argue over it. If one has not, go and see another. 
But that is not Mr. Rotha’s way, and as he has written two books on the cinema, we 
must meet him on his own ground, tilting at windmills with lances whose manage- 
ment seems a little beyond him. It is characteristic of him that he writes for twenty 
pages on Chaplin’s City Lights, a film quite out of touch with the world the cinema 
exists to express, and of Anthony Asquith he says that he 

appears undecided as to which school of British cinema to follow. He has either to con- 

centrate on cutting and fall in line with the Grierson propagandist movement, or . . 

join the ranks of the Elstree directors. 


If there is no other choice but this, one can of course understand why so few intelli- 
gent young men go into film-production. I myself cannot see why Mr. Asquith can- 
not be Mr. Asquith ; his real trouble is that he does not yet seem quite certain what 
that person is. Mr. Rotha’s style while a little less turgid, still contains too many 
sentences such as “ That the use of speech is gradually spelling paralysis to the 
popularity of the cinema is surely not difficult to observe.” It is easy to see, from 
this example, how he must often give quite a different impression from what he 
intended. Celluloid, with these defects, contains much useful matter, zealously 
recorded, several detailed reviews of recent outstanding films and an appendix of 
casts and production units. 

There is no mention of John Grierson in Mr. White’s essay, but this blasphemy 
may be excused by the fact that he deals entirely with the work of Frau Lotte Reiniger. 
With four full-page illustrations, it is an extremely illuminating pamphlet on the way 
she works. Though it will, I am sure, be thought sadly flippant by the montage- 
maniacs, it certainly makes clear, “‘ just once for all time,” how fully entitled to be 
called ‘‘ good jobs of work ” are her silhouette films. 
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_ BERTRAM W. MILLS’ CIRCUS. Twelfth Season. Olympia. 
NEW WORLD’S FAIR AND CIRCUS. Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 
CARMO’S GREAT CIRCUS. Dominion Theatre. 


OCKEYS are cheered ; roars greet the Bronetts ; those who risk their lives near 
_ J the roof are rewarded by the sharp intake of breath and “ tut-tut ” which salutes 
danger risked, mocked at and removed . . . but why do we wait till the end ? Circuses 
__ are always too long. Why do we wait to see the cage set for the lion-taming finale, if 
it is not because it re-inforces our sense of kinship with animals to see them, for once, 
_ “ doing our stuff ” ? Ordinary life makes us too often behave like beasts. We forget 
it and feel some balancing of fate in applauding a seal that mounts ladders or a chim- 
_ panzee dressed as a man. Even the human artists are aware of the interchange ; 
__ trapeze performers imitate bats, the status of clowns is that of the zebra and giraffe 
_ —laughing stock of the herd, free from attack. I have always wondered, incidentally, 
why penguins are not trained for this part. They begin with such obvious clowning 
__ advantage in the matter of costume and feet. 
_ _ Be that as it may, there are no bears this year, and that is a pity. Bears are basic. 
_ Samuel Pepys, whose name betokens his curious nature, went to see bears—seven 
_ years after the refusal of W. Stankes to visit the lions in the Tower drew from him the 
comment: ‘ I never could have thought there could have been upon earth a man so 
little curious in the world as he.” Pepys in that showed an appreciation of circus, 
for circus is founded on curiosity. It exists to show strange sights. In the days when 
travel was as rare as it will soon be with us, the captive bear was the favourite strange 
sight to draw in the pennies. Round the bear on a chain grew up, surely, the whole 
idea of menagerie, just as round the local strong man, whom people came from far 
__ and wide to see, grew up the human element in the circus. I think it is a pity the bear 
is lost sight of. The least glance at a Zoo shows what a born actor he is, cheerfully 
_ devising new tricks that will bring in an additional bun. But as he goes on doing his 
- tricks long after he can eat no more buns, we cannot put his performance down to 
_ sheer love of gain. The best animal act I saw this year consisted of bears—a mixed 
collection being hosed by aman. The Polars were pushed to the front by their fellows ; 
graciously receding, they then left the others to find new tricks—which they did. A 
large grizzly, by standing on its hind legs, forced the man to spray higher, and then 
_ dropped before he had time to lower his hose. A small honey bear climbed to the 
roof, where he hung till, like a convict in an American film, he was washed down. 
s By this time the Polars, who of course do not mind water, had been nudged forward 
again and the ballet started anew . . . but this was in Miinich’s Tiergarten, and I 
- found no bears at the circuses this year, save in cages at Islington. 
- ‘There were, however, plenty of animal acts. Mr. Mills has deserted lions this time 
_ for tigers, but the result is the same. Both these animals lose their quality when they 
are tamed ; a lion that does tricks ceases to be a lion, is an overgrown dog. Dogs, 
however, and sea-lions with them, can be trained and yet keep their character. In 
Carmo’s circus, some of Duncan’s collies feign death as the result of a motor-accident ; 
‘one lies quite slack and still for several minutes, while others continue their parts, 
telephoning or wheeling an ambulance. Another dog is gracious enough to revive 
after massage, but is left with a limp. Yet at a word from their master, the whole 


iF 


_ troupe are bounding and barking, their parts forgotten—dogs to the last hair of their 
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tails. Two mandrills at the Crystal Palace rival Olympia’s Hollywood chimpanzees, — 
but Mr. Mills is left in undisputed possession of the circus-field with his zebras and 
mules, newcomers to me among animal actors. 

Every circus has its share of horses ; I find this share over-generous, but since it 
must be decided by public approval, it does not become me to carp. Carmo’s eques- 
trienne is better than most, in addition to having been the model for one of Laura 
Knight’s pictures, but when out of ten turns, there are four other horse-items besides — 
her’s, I find a certain lack of proportion. Islington also has five such acts, and Olympia 
no fewer than eight. But there is some variety at Hammersmith, since the number 
includes cowboy trick riders, Don Julio Xifra in haute école sans bridle, and Cecile 
Schumann in a spectacular turn. It always seems to me that horses enjoy the ring” 
less than any other animal. Whether it be that their bearing reins are so tight or the 
ring so small, I notice their eyes are bloodshot and frightened, and I have a private ‘ 
belief that the reason their turns last so long is that after you have made them giddy © 
by circling round the ring, you can do anything with them. However, this may bring 
up the matter of cruelty, which I would clinch by drawing attention to the separate — 
Circus of Fleas in a side-show. They appear to live perpetually in harness, chained — 
to their carriage or merry-go-round. But when you consider the discomfort in which — 
most fleas may be presumed to live, it can be but small hardship to be freed from the ! 
chase, even if it means being immured in a matchbox. An amusing comment on this — 
whole topic is given at the Dominion, where the news-reel which follows Carmo’s — 
circus, shows ‘‘ humane hunting,” in which a stag, brought to the meet in a box, is — 
released, chased, reboxed and sent back to the herd, its nerves, as most of the audience 
loudly decided, at least temporarily are shattered. 

Mr. Mills matches his eight horse-turns with no less than nine acts seen for the 
‘‘ first time in England,” thus keeping up the delight in strange sights essential to the 
profession. These acts include. the combined Olivera and Walkiner troupes (whose 
act must be nearly as dangerous as that of the more sensational Wallendas), the 
Picchinni tumblers, and the tigers and cowboys already noticed. There are also acts 
** for the first time here.’’ among them the Four Cleos, well-known on the halls, and 
the Allison acrobats. Added to these are old favourites, best of all being the Wallendas 
in their high wire-walking thrill, and an excellent flying trapezist, Alfred Codona. 

Islington has no animal acts, which is strange, but this is as nearly atoned for as 
may be by the savagery of the human performers, if human can be the right word for a 
girl who staggers up and down stairs carrying another girl upside down on her head, 
or a lady who walks to the roof on a slanting rope, and then, sitting down, slides back | 
to earth at terrific speed. On the night of my visit, her foot struck one of the men who — 
catch her at the end rather hard in the throat. But this only added to the fun, for the 
Islington circus is really a collection of all the most unpleasant revenges one would 
like to see inflicted on the deserving. There are, for instance, six women who hang 
over the ring by their teeth ; a man who stands on a chair on a pole on another man’s | 
head, and a strong man who does most uncomfortable things, with large weights. : 
Lady-acrobats think nothing of leaping to one another’s shoulders by placing a foot _ 
in the small of the back, which would ruin most people for weeks, and there is a man 
who straps himself to a sledge, shoots down from the roof, somersaults and lands on a | 
frame the other side of the ring. Most striking of all are Rob. Cimse and Co., who do 
extraordinary things with a motor-cycle in mid-air. There is a circular platform on 
a pole, attached to the ring by hawsers. On this rickety erection, a man drives the 
motor-cycle, which revolves a ladder in the centre. The other three members of the 
troupe tie themselves into knots on the ladder, hang by their feet, balance and clam- 
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ber, while the cyclist spurts on, with no net beneath. Finally, the cycle itself goes in 
for somersaults. The noise adds to the excitement, and the fact that the troupe are 
glittering with diamanté and white tights adds to the oddity of the whole affair. 
The Islington circus is, in fact, better than last year, but there is a remarkable savagery 
about the proceedings ; each troupe seems set on outdoing the other in the violence 
of their tricks and the disregard they show for anatomy of the human frame. 

After this, Carmo’s is a mild circus. But it is none the less pleasant for that and does 
not lose as much as one would think by being set on a stage. It is in fact far more a 
real circus, than is the Crystal Palace affair, for at Sydenham they persist in inter- 
mingling turns on a stage which is fatal. Carmo’s would be worth while alone because 
in the De Suter brothers, it has two clowns who really are funny. There are also 
acrobats and some genial sea-lions. 

_ The side-shows this year show many changes. Olympia has variations on the 
_ rolling balls into holes by having wavy boards the balls must traverse. The electric 
_ cars, in which one endeavours to bump everyone else, have competitors in boats 

with which one may do the same thing in three feet of water. There is also a new 
_ system of dart-throwing, the target being a Dismal Desmond, at whose spots one aims 
_ wildly. Islington has a new way of winning canaries ; one rolls pennies on to marked 
i squares. This game takes up most of the booths in the Royal Agricultural Hall, and 
as there are not so many booths as before, one grows tired of it. All the stalls would do 
_ much better business if there were not so many replicas. A rise in the value of prizes 
_ is to be marked, but they are also harder to win. Prices are in most cases reduced, and 
_ depression is noticeable by the emptiness at both Hammersmith and Islington. The 
_ old custom of letting ladies connected with the booths walk round with a huge rabbit, 
as if they have won it, has apparently been developed to the extent of engaging supers 
_ to trail round in evening clothes, thus giving an air of tone and bright youngness to the 
_ sparse concourse. Olympia and Islington both have freaks and wild savages ; the 
_ latter are more entertaining at Islington, where there is also the world’s largest rat to 
_ be seen for no more than one penny. The whale weighing sixty-five tons at Olympia 
_is disappointing, not only because it is dead, but because it has so many nuts and bolts 
_ screwed into it. But it looks nicely varnished, and there is a strong nautical air about its 
display. The real winner of the Olympia side-shows, however, is a-slot machine. 
Its title is “‘ The Sultan’s Favourite,”’ but across the machine in a triumph of juxta- 
position is written “‘ Not working.” 
All in all, the side-shows have a development which is perhaps characteristic of 
our time. The mechanical contrivances in which one merely passively sits grow 
rougher, whilst the attractions at which one is actively engaged become milder. 

Thus, helter-skelter and switchback have been elaborated into ‘‘ Whips,” ‘“‘ Ghost 
Trains ” “ Tours of Mont Blanc” and other dread drives, all with the purpose of 

ziving more thrills than before ; one sits, and receives sharper jolts, fiercer bumps. 
But throwing balls at coconuts or a black man’s hat has changed into rolling rubber 
balls down a board. This is a pity because the reason side-shows are essential to 
circus is that the feats of Wallendas, Lupescu Sisters or the Engadine troupe rouse in 
us a desire to do something extraordinary too. We wish to take out our inferiority on 
skittles and targets. For this reason, I hope that next year the sideboards of crockery 
to smash and the beds to roll people from with deft bulls’-eyes will be reinstalled. 
For the fun of the fair should be frenzy. 
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POETRY 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF LAURENCE BINYON. Macmillan. 21s. 
DUINESERELEGIEN. By Ratner Maria RILKe. Hogarth Press. 635. 
POEMS 1921-1931. By ANNE FREMANTLE. The Swan Press. tos. 6d. 
POEMS. By Grorrrey Scott. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

RED ROSES FOR BRONZE. By H.D. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


R. BINYON holds an odd seat on the twentieth-century Parnassus. His 
neighbours are neither reactionary nor progressive ; in fact, he has no neigh-— 
bours ; and to those who look at the whole aspect of the mountain he has usually 
seemed—if they base their opinion on the handful of his poems which are commonly — 
known—to be more respectable than affecting. The collection of his work in two — 
large volumes ought to alter his position considerably, to make it perfectly clear that, 
with the addition of one gift only, he might have been among the very best, instead - 
of among the very good. He can use his brain better than his heart, can construct, © 
sustain, develop; but he cannot—except apparently by chance—make music. 
Only once, in some eight hundred pages, does a lyric really sing, and that is so lovely © 
that it is astonishing the anthologists have not lifted it out of obscurity : 7 
I want a thousand things to-night ; 
The bonds of earth are strict and strong ; 
Yet glory were a vain delight ’ 
Did you not sing within my song. . 
Hungers, despairs, and victories, J 
All the world’s glories and alarms, 
Forget their wound and find their prize 
But on your lips, but in your arms. 


Among so many of the poet’s qualities we have the right to expect more of that 
melody in Mr. Binyon ; but although the majority of his poems are lyrical in form, 
their success depends chiefly on the slowness of their motion—and slowness is not a 
lyrical quality. This has hampered their real merits ; and throughout his early work 
Mr. Binyon has made a variously successful compromise between a simple lyrical 
form, and an inspiration wholly unsuited to it. Thus the successful compromise : 

Of the old house, only a few, crumbled, 

Courses of brick, smothered in nettle and dock, 

Or a shaped stone lying mossy where it tumbled ! 

Sprawling bramble and saucy thistle mock 

What once was fire-lit floor and private charm, 

Whence, seen in a windowed picture, were hills fading 

At night, and all was memory-coloured and warm, 

And voices talked, secure of the wind’s invading. 


And thus the unsuccessful : 


And fevered I began to build 

A city, like the body, worth 

The natural happiness of earth, 

And with this folk its streets I filled, 

No more from widest joy exiled 

Nor helpless in a caging net. . . . 
The trouble with the latter extract is that it is dull, and in that fault typical of much in 
these volumes which, if it had not been squeezed into a form which must—to be 
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striking—sacrifice intellectual content to sensuousness, might have carried out finely 
the author’s intentions. 

However, Mr. Binyon gets better with each chronological group of poems until in 
The Sirens and The Idols, notably in the former, he reaches a true eminence. In these 
_ the variety of his forms is made by a musical technique almost entirely percussive. 
_ There is little use of our peculiar English range of vowels, but a great, and subtle, 
modification of ordinary metres, so that for what the ear loses in music it makes up 
by the changing rhythms of each line—by Mr. Binyon’s moderate use of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’s sprung rhythm. It is safe to say, on a re-reading, that The Sirens 
is one of the principal poems of our time. 

Rainer Maria Rilke is probably the least easily translatable of all modern poets in a 
language whose poets have reached the utmost limit of difficulty. I do not know Ger- 
man well enough to follow the original printed opposite to this present translation ; 
but that does not prevent admiration for the excellent poems Mr. and Miss Sackville- 
West have extracted from it. Comprehension in detail is beyond me ; or perhaps it 
would be more exact to say, as of much modern poetry, that I am sufficiently content 
with my own interpretation of a difficult passage not to care whether the author meant 
exactly what I read into his words ; and in the present book it is possible to think that 
_ the motion of a poem conceived in hexameters can scarcely be moved into blank verse 
by a mere change of language. The translators are modest enough to claim no more 
for their work than that it is a useful crib ; in that case, it is a model for all cribs, and 
a work of art as well. The Hogarth Press have made it very troublesome to read by 
using a special italic type and spacing the words too finely ; otherwise the appearance 
of the book, as well as the small size of the edition, justifies its price. 

Mrs. Fremantle also has published her poems in a small edition also finely, though 
less elaborately, produced. Not the least remarkable thing about her work is the 
- accomplishment of poems written at the age, apparently of about twelve ; she can rival 
Cowley in precocity when she writes : 

Now bid me leave . 

This body that I weary of. I grieve 

To live, for you are dead. Now faint, now loud, 

Thunders the sterile cry of charity 

Beating within the tired caves and echoing . . . 
It is only natural that these early poems, which already offer a proof of unusual ability, 
and the latest poems in the book, where Mrs. Fremantle has begun to throw off the 
_ derivative and to find an expression of her own, are the most satisfactory. Although 
that expression is not yet fully formed there is a steady crystallisation in the latter 
poems. Thus : 
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Where there is only silence and no sound intrudes 
Where lonely, curved infinity in sorrow broods 
Over the ageless quiet of the sands ; 

Where the salt waves receive into their hands 
Congo’s waters sweet, on Bomma’s plain, 
Namvalu Vulu, lord of storm and rain 

Holds his high court. Here are the tired clouds come 
That drift and drift about the journeying sun ; 
Over the snail-slow caravans the desert wind 

Has blown fine dust, to make the camels blind— 
re The stubborn, blue-eyed camels. 


4 Geoffrey Scott’s poems, on the other hand, are frankly rather disappointing. It 
will do no good service to the memory of a writer who was above all finished to publish 
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poems which are so obviously unset, or only begun, as some of these. Yet at least 
once, in The Bridge, he touches a purely personal note, rounded and fixed—for the f 
essence of Geoffrey Scott was to fix, to put in place—among a great deal which is — 
only laid out or hung together. He was perhaps a poet only by accident ; but this is 


the luckiest accident in the book : 
Here was gold, 
A moment gone, untold ; 
Day-fall’s gay flare and fiery flying kiss 
Was this. 
How careful is the dark : 
It creeps so slow ; a spark 
Finds welcome made 
In mothering mounting wells of shade : 
. . . Here on this bridge, this stone 
I wait. Dusk leans, leans down 
The silvery shy 
And leaf-laced listening sky... . 


Again the voice of Gerard Hopkins is somewhere in the background. Certainly the — 


most personal, and to me the most interesting of all these books is the last : Red Ro es — 
for Bronze. H.D. has enlarged her scope, and yet not sacrificed the pointilliste tech- _ 


nique which she has controlled to such various effects in earlier volumes ; in the better 
poems she has also acquired a singing quality which was before absent, and which 
reinforces the queer and obviously natural rhythms to which her intellect moves. 
This singing quality is what, a hundred and fifty years ago, D’Alembert declared to be 
the first necessity of unrhymed verse. “‘ Je ne sais ce qui arrivera des vers sans rime ; 
mais je ne désespére pas que s’ils s’établissent jamais, l’usage ne commence par nos 
vers lyriques, par ceux qui sont faits pour etre chantés. Autant la mesure et la cadence 
sont necessaires 4 ces sortes de vers, autant la rime l’est peu.”’ So it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that the best of H.D.’s book is the Songs from Cyprus. Where she fails is in 
attempting to use any sort of brutality. Her poems wither in an extraordinary manner 
whenever she uses a rough word. The metaphors of ice and roses and glass never 
seem attenuated in these poems, but a single robust phrase—and in the love poems 
especially she uses these—makes the poem seem thin and rather effete. Yet she has 
tuned her mind to some personal wave which gives a value to all she writes. 

To switch quickly from H.D. back to Mr. Binyon is a curious experience. It seems 
impossible for two so different products of the same age to have seen the true light, 
when both in technique, experience and intention they are quite contradictory. 
Compared to two poets, each representative, of our age, the Parnasse and the Anti- 
Parnasse of the last century seem almost identical. Probably the new speed of life 
has forced poets to grab at the world wherever they can, to snatch at any rhythm ; 
the mere fact of living in a tumble is being turned to account, so that perhaps the 
genius of the future will dread above all emotion forgotten in tranquillity. In the 
meantime it is important to keep a solid background in view, such as has made the 
stage for Mr. Binyon’s Muse, and to admire the daily rarer quality of solidity wherever 


it can be found. H.D. is above everything fluid—that is to say, transitional ; Mr. | 


Binyon’s poetic arteries will be thought, in any case by the progressives, to be harden- 


ing. The simple fact that two contemporary poets, both admittedly able, should have | 


absolutely nothing, not even language, in common, shows the need of a third poet to 
reawaken the twentieth century. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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_ WITHOUT MY CLOAK. By Karte O’Brien. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
_ MR. & MRS. PENNINGTON. By Francis Brett Younc. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
_ MAGNOLIA STREET. By Louis Gotpinec. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

THE BROTHERS. By L. A. G. Strone. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

WOODEN SWORDS. By Jacquzs Devat. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


c | ‘\HREE long novels, at eight and sixpence each, compete for first place. 
The first is one that the whole of 1932 may not come near to equalling. A family of 


| 
4 Forsyte dimensions in nineteenth-century Ireland is depicted. That they havedescended 
J from a horse-thief (whose arrival at the town in which their fortunes are made is 
4 described in the prologue) is a not very significant element in the story, though the 
: prologue is one of the most lovely pieces of writing in this very beautiful book. The 
_ son of the horse-thief becomes a successful trader, his children the pillars of society 
e in the commercial life of their town, and their children go to Downside, and Beau- 
5 mont, and are one with the Great World. This is the simple frame-work. The merits 
Ke of the novel lie in the author’s gifts as a writer, and, if this is a first novel, this author 
_ should be watched. The personal stories of the characters are simple, too, in their 
issues ; again it is the author’s touch that lends them the distinction of beauty and 
_ charm: an unhappy wife, a lonely boy, a too devoted father, demanding the boy’s 
whole life as a sacrifice to his love : all these situations are the ordinary themes on 
_ which Miss O’Brien builds up an outstandingly beautiful story of love, and of human 
_ life. But quotation, from this rarely lovely book, is the surest form of praise. This 
i from the prologue, descriptive of the scene in which the story will be laid : 
_ Villages lay untidily about the plain ; smoke floated from the chimneys of parked mansions 
oa and the broken thatch of cow-men’s huts; green, blue, brown, in all their shades of 
7% dark and brightness, lay folded together across the stretching acres in a colour-tranquillity 
as absolute as sleep, and which neither the breaking glint of lake and stream nor the 
seasonal flame of wood-tops could disquiet. 


“ 


- On every page of the book this deliberate, selective choice of words is manifest ; 
_ the writing lending additional life and feeling to the theme, not merely retailing it. 
_ Each member of the Considine family isacomplete portrait, with its own unique interest 
- to be unfolded. The whole novel is divided into three sections, at the head of which a 
~ very delicate woodcut, by Miss Freda Bone, lends an extra touch of beauty expressive 
_ of the subject that follows. The last section is concerned with Denis, the adored 
son of Anthony, loved so absorbingly and chained by him to the Considine office and 
ome, and the love idyll he finds in the woods of his native place. But to Denis love 
is a release ; he is a man and he becomes his own master. He has fallen in love with a 
_ child of the people, a peasant girl and an illegitimate child ; but she has all the wisdom 


ow a part of oneself. On the other hand, must one lay a load on it that it had not 
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asked—ring and name and house and bed, cradles, mid-wives, visiting cards, dinner- 
parties, a carriage and pair?” Even his following her to America does not shake her _ 
almost superhuman resolve to abandon him for his own sake, There are times when 
one’s credulity is shaken in this book. It is hard to believe that Anthony’s love for 
Denis is as described. Such a selfish love, one feels, would have worked out differently. 
The scenes between father and son are the weakest in the book ; and the easy way in 
which Denis finds a girl of his own class to love, immediately on his return from his 
search for Christina abroad, is awkwardly hurried, and out of scale ; but it is a lovely 
unforgettable book. : 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennington are a young couple in a midland town who marry on the © 
impulse of first love and have to settle down to ‘“‘ growing up ” afterwards. It is a : 
dangerous business, and Mr. Brett Young penetrates bravely into all its difficulties. — 
The young wife, Susan, has no knowledge of life, and her simple husband very little { 
more. Susan is essentially feminine, she loves clothes, gets into arrears with her pay- j 
ments on the furniture, falls a victim to a professional seducer ; and generally betrays 
all the weaknesses of her sex, without alienating the love of her husband or the 
sympathy of her friends and of the reader. We all know her, and we all hope she will 
come out all right in the end, and she does. Her husband is just the right sort of © 
simple-minded young Briton to take her in hand and chasten her. His trust and — 
devotion is noble and sweet, he is our rock of reliance when we tremble for her, and 
he does not let us down. The strength of this book lies in its utter verisimilitude, it 
does not yield much to quotation. It is, however, fascinating reading, the story’s . 
progress is continuous and hot on the trail, it gives no pause and developes each point 
as it goes with perfect design. It is very long but never overloaded. Susan’s old uncle, 
tottering to ruin in his out-dated business, his evil old enemy, Mr. Bulgin, who works 
his ruin ; Captain Small, the old soldier and piece of wrecked humanity ; Muriel, 
Susan’s common friend, who leads her into dissipation and introduces her to the 
flashy young Jew who seduces her; Mr. Fielden, the high-brow young lecturer at the 
College ; Miss Lengel, the boarding-house keeper—all these have their proper place 
in a story, impeccable in outline and construction. It flows so steadily that it must be 
read straight off as if it were the flimsiest thriller, in spite of its 639 pages. There are 
no awkward pauses, no breaks when the attention wanders, as in Fim Redlake, or 
Portrait of Clare ; in fact, I would go further and say that, for sheer artistry this is the 
best piece of work that Mr. Brett Young has yet done. I could have done without the 
rather catastrophic development that leads up to the trial in court, and which has the 
film-land odour inevitably attached to it now-a-days; but still, there it is—and it 
might have happened, after all ! 
After reading the wrapper round Magnolia Street—upon which a full-dress review | 
appears—there seems to be little left to be said. It is indeed, as this review asserts, 
“in some ways the most ambitious novel attempted by a young novelist for many 
years.” It is ambitious because it attempts to record the lives of all the inhabitants 
of an entire street. I haven’t time to count the number of characters described in this 
book, they must be well over a hundred, but it is safe to say there will be many more 
than in any other novel I have ever read. The street is peculiar in that it houses a 
population of Jews upon the one side and Gentiles upon the other. They wage a cease- 
less hostility towards one another, assuaged at times by some communal anxiety, but 
never forgotten. As a picture of society it is a book worth a very great deal; as a 
work of art not so much. The characters are all amazingly well imagined and differen- 
tiated, and a human sympathy and understanding of them gleams out like a beneficent 
lampshade over the pages. Mr. Golding sees all these trivial beings like the divinity 
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who numbers the sparrows ; the only thing that is missing is the divine afflatus. Take 
_ this as a method of writing, for instance : 


__ When the crash came she was bed-bound. She had a broken leg. She knew it was her 
: duty to join her father. . . . Her father was an efficient house-keeper. She herself was as 
happy as she knew how to be. Her aunt was not wealthy, but they had similar tastes. They 
bred dogs. Her brothers and sisters came to stay with them for the holidays. 


_Mr. Golding scatters his full stops over the pages as prodigally as he scatters his 
characters : we are bewildered and lost in a veritable forest of Jews and punctuation 
marks. Context becomes so hard to hold on to that each page needs a hurried re- 
reading to be retained in the memory in a state of meaning and sequence . . . after 
which, coming to a phrase like this one, “ He was not used with women that they 

_ should interpose other things between themselves and him,” all sense begins to desert 

e us. Yet this is undoubtedly in many ways a big work ; the material is badly handled, 

_ the treatment lacks method ; but it is packed with real flesh and blood human beings 

whose daily life is full of original interest. I am sure it should be read, if only for the 

_ little pictures of “ interiors,” that are as numerous and as good as an exhibition of 

_ paintings. The Seipels, trustingly waiting for a letter and help from their rich uncle 

in New York, while they patiently support their old uncle, whom the rich one has 

foisted on them ; Rose Berman, in love with a Gentile from across the road, while she 
runs her mother’s sweet shop and does her own daily job as well; the Edelmanns, 
the Poysers, the Derrickses—too numerous to be catalogued, but each a picture full 
of humanity, drawing and vivid colour. The trouble is that you are likely to come 

"away with a head as swimming and confused as you usually have after such an exhi- 

bition of pictures. However, something remains, and that something is worth having. 

‘ After Mr. Strong’s delightful book, The Garden, I must confess to disappointment 

~ in this new one. The theme is harsh and cruel; not a fault in itself, but it has a 


_ pervasive smack of the study chair. Such detached writing will not put such an in- 
_ human theme across. Yet this is good writing, faultless in a way ; the element that is 
_ missing is that white-hot heat of conviction in the author that compels the reluctant 
_ imagination of the reader to envisage and believe in its imaginings. Two brothers, 
4 one weak, one clever, live in a wild Scottish fishing village. The spirit of their father 


rules them after his death, and compels them to murder a poor orphan, adopted into 


ce 


~ 


_ the family, for her ‘‘ sin” with another man. The clever brother, John, gets the 
horrible deed done by his simple, younger brother Fergus, and then disowns him and 
_ casts him off. In the hands of an impassioned writer this might have convinced ; 
_ in Mr. Strong’s the fire and emphasis of insistence is missing. te 
_ Space must be given to the recommendation of a book of most entertaining humour 
and wit. It is from the French of M. Jacques Deval, and a first novel. Here we have 
a humorous account of a writer’s experiences in the War as a soldier unfit for the 
fighting line. His time is spent as a hospital orderly, despatch rider, and translator, 
etc. The funny side of official chicanery is laughably described ; the anxious young 
‘conscript falls into every kind of trap ; his honesty never pays him ; malingering is 
his only hope. The only fault to be found with this excellent book is that it should 
have been translated by an American instead of being done into English : 


_ “ Fix me some sandwiches, will you ? I am leaving in three hours.” 
_ * What does your father think of this ? ” 

_ * He thinks it swell.” 
a J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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WHEN THOU WAST NAKED. By T. F. Powys. Golden Cockerel Press. 215. 
A THRESHING DAY. By H. E. Batss. W. & G. Foyle. 7s. 6d. 

ARFON. By Ruys Daviss. W. & G. Foyle. 12s. 6d. 

PAPER AEROPLANES. By H. G. G. Herxots. Heffer. 5s. 6d. 

PUPPETS IN YORKSHIRE. By WaLTeER WILKINSON. Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d. 


fe \ A YHEN a poor man walks in the meadows, he must look to his steps and be 
careful of whom he may meet, for God moves there too, and His company is 
dangerous.” The mortal lovers and friends of divine persons have never failed to 
come to miserable ends, nor, in this respect, does poor Mr. Priddle differ from 
Semele. When Thou Wast Naked is a lovely book, both in content and production, 
and is further embellished by Mr. John Nash’s engravings and by a singularly attractive © 
cover ; but it is a sad story, for Mr. Priddle could not foresee, when he bid one shilling | 
at a sale for the Kiddles’ old family Bible, what sorrow and disquiet the book would | 
bring into his life. Not without good reason has Rome forbidden the universal 
perusal of the unexpurgated scriptures, for, as the auctioneer said (thereby concurring 
with Mr. George Moore’s view as expressed in Hail and Farewell) : ““ What a fellow — 
the author of this book was for bawdy stories,” and all the trouble Mr. Powys’ poor, | 
simple hero endures may clearly be traced to the day he began to “ read the oddest © 
folly in the oddest book.” Priddle was but a farmer, the son of an innkeeper, whom — 
the war enriched. In the spring of 1918 he sold out his farm on account of his son — 
Charley, a delicate boy, of a sensitive nature, who could not bear “‘ the rude clatter of - 
milk pails, nor the barking of dogs, nor other sounds that are made by beasts and men 
before matins in a farm-yard.” After paying back what he had borrowed, Priddle 
found that he and his wife, Phoebe, were able to live with Charley “ nicely in a small 
village way, having a lean chicken for dinner on Sunday, eggs on Saturday, and a 
stew, in the week, of somewhat more beef than mutton.”’ Charley, when he grew old - 
enough, became a road surveyor, and began to despise his parents—for his father 
would mistake Mr. Shattock’s large horse-pond for the Sea of Joppa, and Helena - 
Swan, wearing a schoolcap to look young, for the daughter of Jephthah, the Gileadite ; 
whilst his mother never ceased sorrowing because Charley was not a girl, that she 
might have sewing and darning to do, for girls need more mending and looking after _ 
than do boys, who are careful with their clothes. | 
Mr. Priddle woke up early one morning and noticed : “‘ When he opened his eyes, 
that the sky seen through his windows was as red as blood. Sitting up in bed he saw 
the sun rise, like a great God casting aside his garments of the night, while all the 
birds sang and the hills bowed low.” “ I am sure,” thought Mr. Priddle, as he turned 
again to sleep for a little, “‘ that God calls me to take a part in the acting of to-day, 
wherein is set out an old play with new scenery. But I will not act quite so grimly as" 
He did at the first in many performances.” That same day, as he walked by the brook 
among the buttercups, he found a naked girl, aged about sixteen, covered only with 
poppies. Her he took to his home, keeping her as a servant, and calling her Aholibah 
(though she was but one of Mrs. Nokes’ workhouse brats). Meanwhile, Charley had 
become engaged to Helena Swan, and to impress her he persuaded his father to 
engage the other Nokes girl (whom his father named Aholah) as asecond maid. Now 
all were happy : Charley, engaged to Farmer Swan’s daughter, was made chief road- 
inspector ; his parents had two maids and were visited by the Vicar ; Mrs. Priddle 
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had all the sewing her heart desired and Mr. Priddle believed that he cherished in his 
house two great, but very unfortunate ladies ; whilst the Nokes giris, who never had 
a mother to be kind to them, could not help enjoying themselves very much in Mrs. 
Priddle’s company. But, alas, “‘ a simple man who thinks, when he is happy, as Mr. 
Priddle did, that such a state will never end, does forget that God, in one moment, 
can and will take away the delight of his eyes.” The end is tragedy. Aholah and 
Aholibah become Jane and Mary “ up at Farmer Swan’s,”’ Charley marries Helena, 
and leaves home ; the apple tree in the Priddles’ orchard is blown down, “ and even 
the high hedge, that used to be so green in summer, is nearly uprooted by the wind, 
so that the whole place looks spoilt.”” Mr. Priddle tries, and fails, to sell his Bible to the 
_ Vicar, who “ had enough useless rubbish in his house, without that book.” 
Mr. Powys’s style might, in stable language, be described as by Bunyan out of 
William Morris ; yet it is all his own, suiting most admirably the dramatic irony of 
his mind, whilst his pity saves him alike from cynicism and sentimentality. Mr. 
Bates lacks Mr. Powys’s power of unifying his details and of making each minute 
observation a relevant, coherent fact of his story. His composition is at fault, for 
although his central figure, the brutal, dashing Pike—poacher and n’er-do-well 
_valet—is alive enough, Esther’s girlishness is too passive, and the other figures are a 
little wooden. Yet these are remediable faults, and there is good thinking and good 
writing both, in A Threshing Day. 
Arfon has unity enough, and coherence ; but it is unrelievedly brutal, and written 
e. almost too powerfully—as though the writer killed his own creations instead of 
_ stroking them gently into life. The poor dwarfed child, Arfon, loathed by his parents, 
"beaten by the minister, who turns from the hideous Welsh mining village and from 
hawking with his father, to creating for himself a world of different beings, is infinitely 
_ pathetic. He makes pictures of his dream-people, who are “‘ tall, vigorous and gentle 
_ ina proud way ” ; whose “‘ behaviour was earthly ”’ though “‘ their beauty was not the 
_ beauty of this world as we know it.”’ His mother is revolted : ‘‘ She had never seen 
- such awful things on paper. His mind was horrible. Ach! . . . she had been an 
unfortunate woman. But all the time her heart was aching with pity and sorrow. She 
_ dreaded what the world could do to him.” He falls in love with Dilys Roberts, who 
lets him take her out to spite her collier lover, and to make him jealous. Arfon steals 
_ his father’s money to buy toys for her delight—an amber necklace, a gold-plated 
_ watch and some earrings. His father finds him out, and beats him, but he has no 
_ shame. He takes Dilys his drawings, but she loathes and burns them. His “ high 
_ lovely passion ” is all shattered, and he “ suffered with the fierce, uncontrollable 
suffering of adolescence, that is like no other in its depth and misery.” In the end he 
_ kills Dilys, strangling her with a fur she coveted. So the book ends, but Mr. Davies 
iron has entered too deeply into the clay of his characters : even as a student of 
abnormality he is not wholly successful. 
. Z Mr. Herklots is one of ee rare people who belie the truth of that sad proverb : 
si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait,” for he is a young man full of wisdom ay 
B erhaps—an old one to whom nothing is impossible. He leaves nothing to be desired 
in this volume of essays : humour he has ; wit, charm, and a gift of story-telling that 
_ makes everything he writes upon interesting and worth while ; and, better than he 
has a sense of the infinite pity of things that is most delightfully shown in The ast 
Gruyére or On Sleeping Upstairs and Christmas Symphony. He excels in ones 
_ Descartes’ wise counsel : “‘ When a man does me an injury, I lift myself beyond w ne 
it can reach me,” but not only when he is insulted, but when he is tired, or when the 
world goes wrong, he conveys himself outside the sphere of worry or oe a an 
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annoying Universe. And this he does by making paper aeroplanes—some, of white 
paper, that, folded and shaped, will glide like the fairest of white birds ; others that" 
are contained in this book. And whoever wants to escape his latest trouble, or avoid - 
the next unpleasant duty, is well advised to take up this volume: he will find it not 
easy to put down. a 
Whilst Mr. Herklots takes refuge from the strain of enduring our present civilisa- 
tion in literature, Mr. Walter Wilkinson finds solace in the open road. He may often” 
be seen, with his enchanting puppet-show, in London ; but only in the winter. When — 
the blackbird begins to sing in Chelsea, he wheels his “‘ barrer,” on which is his box _ 
with all his wooden-headed puppet company with their properties “‘ ready to travel, 
and, like all good actors, willing servants of the public, ready, at a moment’s notice, - 
to spring to life and speak their parts,” to the station. In this book he takes a train to 
Gainsborough, and from there he travels all over Yorkshire, walking four hundred ~ 
miles behind his puppets. He has many varied adventures, but finds the people all — 
very charming, with the simplicity and courtesy, the natural good-will and friendliness — 
which comes from living amongst beautiful places. His book is a tribute not only to © 
Yorkshire and Yorkshiremen (and how much we long, after reading of Pately Bridge — 
and the Hambleton Hills, to visit them for ourselves) but to his own enterprise in ~ 
‘* discovering ”? anew and for himself this lovely county, and in so enterprising a | 
fashion. He is indeed a gifted man, who can push a barrow four hundred miles up — 
hill and down dale, can make such puppets and act with them too, and write his — 
adventures so readably. Mr. Wilkinson has restored to the word “‘ adventurer ” — 
something of its Elizabethan prestige. 
ANNE FREMANTLE 
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4 7 f ‘HE annual collections of literary papers issued by the English Association 


For many years it was a commonplace of literature that few historians bothered about 
~ the medium in which they wrote, and, in recent years, it is not too much to say that a 
a similar reproach could have been levelled with equal truth against many of the learned 
persons who occupied themselves both by teaching in the universities and by writing 
_ ponderous tomes on matters of varying interest and importance connected with 
3 English literature. It is heartening to read the remark made by Professor Oliver 
_ Elton in his essay on Literary History and Criticism in The Year’s Work in English 
_ Studies : “‘ Every university ought to contain at least one ‘ Q,’ a man of letters who 
brings a waft of free air from the world without.” It is not too much to say that the 
_ publications of the English Association represent, if one may say so without offence, 
the best type of academic approach to literature. They combine scholarship with 
information that is interesting to the general reader and, in the process, they contrive to 
keep clear of pedantry and disproportionate preoccupation with the minutiae of letters. 
' In the Essays and Studies Mr. George Rylands writes with a wealth of apposite 
quotation upon “ English Poets and the Abstract Word.” Mr. John Sparrow dis- 
“cusses John Donne and contemporary preachers with reference to their preparation of 
sermons for delivery and publication. Mr. Peter Alexander comments on the con- 
_ jectural history of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. Most interesting of all is Mr. R. C. 
- Trevelyan’s “‘ Classical and English Verse Structure.” Professor Grierson may be 
congratulated on the excellent, if rather austere quality of the volume of Essays and 
_ Studies that appears under his editorship. | 
The tenth volume of The Year’s Work in English Studies is published with the name 
of Professor Boas on the title page. Professor Herford had withdrawn from the joint 
editorship, and it is only fitting to record in this place how greatly the cause of good 
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- and urbane scholarship has suffered by his death. The choice of Professor Elton to 
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contribute the long article on General Works of Literary History and Criticism was 
an excellent one. Far too little attention has been paid to the literary merit of his 
admirable “‘ Surveys.” He has a remarkable ability for compressing into the smallest 
possible compass the essential facts about a writer’s personality and achievement, 
including a number of characteristic quotations. His article in The Year's Studies 
shows his selective and appreciative powers at their best. The other papers reach the 
same high level and this is not surprising when one reads the names of the contributors, 
among them, Sir Edmund Chambers, Professor Boas, Professor Reed, Professor 
Grierson, Miss Martin Clarke, and Dr. H. V. Routh. Dr. Routh’s task was, perhaps, 
the hardest of all, since it included the survey of the nineteenth century and the 
writings of the present day. 

The Province of Literary History by Professor Edwin Greenlaw is the first of a series” 
of monographs on literary history published under the auspices of the Johns Hopkins — 
University. It is a reprint of material previously read before American academic 
bodies who are to be congratulated upon the lively hours they must have spent. 
Bootleggers and Montaigne, Sir William Osler and Wall Street, Christina of Sweden — 
and Professor Soddy, all appear in these bright pages and if no very important 
conclusions are reached, a young reader will find ample matter for inspiration and 
question in a thoroughly live book. The Johns Hopkins University may be con- 
gratulated upon a “‘ waft of free air from the world without.” 

Rousseau has recently received the attention of several biographers and critics, and 
for those who are disinclined to read the Confessions and the great man’s other 
works one can commend Mr. Vulliamy’s book as a kind of Rousseau without 
Tears or at any rate, without trouble. One is not inclined to take too seriously the 
publisher’s claim that Mr. Vulliamy ‘‘ examines without bias the substance of 
Rousseau’s philosophy and sets forth clearly, in the light of modern research, the 
known facts of his amazing life ” but there is no doubt that Mr. Vulliamy has written | 
an exceedingly interesting and picturesque study, which is also a convenient ab ridg- 
ment and criticism of the essential parts of the Confessions. 

Of the Studies in the Mental Development of George Eliot by the Japanese gentleman 
who holds the Chair of English Literature in the Imperial University of Kyushu it is 
less easy to write. Dr. ‘Toyoda has treated his subject in relation to the scientihan 
philosophical and theological problems of her day and he has attempted this con- 
siderable feat in a book of Jess than 270 pages of large print. His researches have been | 
wide and pertinent but one feels that he found his great mass of material unmanage- 
able, although he has compiled a considerable anthology of other people’s opinions on 
a variety of subjects so that his book possesses a kind of value. One must applaud 
Dr. Toyoda’s attempt to interpret to his students the opinions of a typically English 
novelist. It would be satisfactory to know that there are English students, as 
conscientious, trying to explain the spirit of the East to their insular readers. It is’ 
possible that the attention paid to the apparel of Mr. Gandhi may succeed in rousing 
this desirable interest when other, less sensational, methods have failed to do so. | 

In his preface to Miss Ashmun’s The Singing Swan, an account of Miss Anne 
Seward and her circle, Professor Pottle rightly calls attention to the remarkable 
personalities and antics of these people, who were, he thinks, more interesting to 
read about than Gray or Macpherson or half the members of the Literary Club. This. 
is a sweeping statement. The fact is that the eighteenth century teemed with vivid, 
forceful men and women who expressed themselves as decisively as Professor Pottle 
and had no doubts whatever about their own and their friends’ genius. | 

Miss Seward had the misfortune to incur the enmity of Boswell. This was natural. 
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because she never concealed her contempt for Dr. Johnson, and Boswell retaliated by 
: adding contemptuous footnotes to the later editions of the Biography. Among her 
misplaced enthusiasms and literary judgments Miss Seward displayed much acumen 
and perception. In 1798 she daringly announced that an ignorance of Coleridge 
would disgrace a poetic reader.”” She was more conservative in choosing Sir Walter 
Scott to be her literary executor. Miss Ashmun’s book is readable and modest in 
conception and tone. She concentrates on Miss Seward’s enduring affection for John 
Saville, vicar choral of Lichfield Cathedral, and on the curious provincial group that 
_ included Erasmus Darwin, Thomas Day, Richard Lovell Edgeworth and William 
_ Hayley. The last word has not yet been written about Miss Seward and her friends 
_ and enemies, and it is not too much to hope that Mr. Lytton Strachey, with his un- 
matched flair for all that is eccentric in human nature, may yet find time to write a 
book about them. It would be a memorable production. 
3 The stimulating ‘‘ Hogarth Lectures ” series continues to provide refreshingly 
original and unconventional criticism of different aspects of literature. Miss Rose 
Macaulay admits that she began her Some Religious Elements in English Literature 
with a theory about the subject—a theory which she mislaid on the way. She felt that 
most religious literature was the outcome of some kind of clash or conflict, and bore 
_ stamped on it the nature of this conflict, and the fusion, victory, or defeat which had 
_ been its outcome. Miss Macaulay’s courage in tackling so vast a subject is not to be 
gainsaid. ‘The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries went on their way leaving behind 
them vast mounds of sacred and funereal verges, which have remained undisturbed 
ever since. But the corpus of religious verse and prose that remains, possessing 
permanent value, is also great and awe-inspiring to contemplate. It is not surprising 
that Miss Macaulay mislaid her theory in so tremendous a library. Without any 
theory at all she is formidably equipped for her task, and, although her book will give 
__ some sober students and all pedants a series of electric shocks (as, for instance, when 
__ she writes that our remarkable climate ‘‘ probably made our Saxon forebears the 
_ world’s heaviest drinkers ”’), the vigorous and brilliant style in which it is written will 
_ certainly compel innumerable readers to an interest in religious literature which they 
_ would otherwise never have experienced. 
% Dr. Snyder’s theory, and he has come to it “‘ through years of observation,” is that 
__ there are certain poems which cannot be analyzed by the ordinary rules of criticism 
E and that these poems, when read aloud under favourable conditions, can produce an 
actual state of “ light trance.” Poetry, the publisher adds, takes on a new significance 
_ with the publication of this book. Indeed it does. It is easy to make fun of new and 
7 weird-sounding theories applied to poetry but one ventures to think that there always 
_ have been and always will be those who find in poetry an escape from reality, a 
blessed respite from trouble, an anodyne for the troubles of the mind. I have read 
_ Dr. Snyder’s book with some care and I am ready to agree with him that Kubla Khan 
is (to use his own phrase) a spellweaving poem, and that Pope’s Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
_is not. I am not so sure about the psychological data upon which his theory is said to 
stand. Certain poems, and lines of poetry such as Dean Burgon’s “‘ Rose-red city 
half as old as time ” possess the indefinable quality of magic, and not very strangely, 
hese appealing poems and fragments of poetry affect thousands. In a century or so 
iterary criticism may be closely bound up with the opinions of the alienist and the 
pparatus of the British Pharmacopoeia. I am glad that I shall not be there to see 
this interesting union. 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE SMALL COLLECTOR: ITS TYPES, | 
HISTORY AND SURROUNDINGS FROM MEDIAEVAL TO VICTORIAN 
TIMES. By J. P. Brake and A. E. Reverrs-Hopxins. B. T. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE FROM CHARLES II TO GEORGE II. By R. W. 
Symonps. The Connoisseur. 1055. 


A Bac small collector ought not to go far wrong in these days when there are so ; 
many books to guide him in the way he should go. A valuable addition to such — 
volumes will be found in Messrs. Blake and Reveirs-Hopkins’ Old English Furniture 
or the Small Collector. In their survey of the Middle Ages the authors lay great stress — 
on the terrible condition of the people and their homes ;_but one cannot help feeling — 
that the picture is painted in colours much too dark and gloomy. The glorious work — 
we possess in cathedrals and churches, even in our small country churches, proves — 
that the workmen were masters of their crafts, and it is inconceivable that the men 
who produced such work as we still possess, work which in these days our mechanical 
and technical knowledge does not enable us to equal, can have lived in such a state of — 
dirt and misery as the authors would have us believe. When we look at the roof of — 
Westminster Hall, an amazing piece of wood construction, and still the most beautiful — 
timber roof in the world, and remember that it was designed and carried out by the 
King’s Master Carpenter, without the guidance of an architect to plan it, or the © 
mathematical experience of a trained engineer to calculate stress and strain; when 
we remember that similar work on a smaller scale, but in its way quite as beautiful 
was being produced all over the country, even in remote districts, I, for one, cannot 
believe that the bulk of the population was existing in a condition of filth and degrada- 
tion. 

The illustrations to this most useful book are all interesting, especially the repro- 
ductions of old pictures with furniture in use, as they enable us to fix dates. There 
is one point in which the authors differ from most of us in their use of the word 
“ coffer.” The name is now given to a simple box, rather long and built with slabs of 
wood nailed together forming the ends and legs at the same time, and simple planks 
for front, back, bottom and lid, often with a simple enrichment of “‘ scratched ” 
moulding only. Chests were made with mortice and tenon, by the joiner, while car- 
penters were mostly employed building houses. Coffers were often covered with — 
leather. The authors speak, too, of “‘ church” chests as though there were something 2 
special about their design and make. They speak of the motifs on the church coffers : 
reflecting the design of the stone traceries of the building, but it is quite certain that 
the decoration and design of all buildings and furniture in the Middle Ages, were, . 
roughly speaking, alike in church, castle and manor-house, and there was no special — 
“* pattern” applied to churches. The plan and design varied according to the uses 
for which the building was intended. Then church chests are decidedly uncommon, 
generally of large size, of early date, and usually with three locks for Vicar and two 
churchwardens. They are not likely to have been so numerous as domestic chests ; 
one ‘‘ church ” chest would serve a whole parish, but every house must have needed 
its chest or coffer, and often had several. The coffer of early times frequently stood at 
the foot of the bed, and was used by the goodman to keep his money safe in the days 
before banks were invented. Old manuscripts often show them being so used. It is a_ 
mistake to assume that a chest or other piece of furniture would be roughly finished . 
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and badly made because it was made in a country workshop. Those beautifully 
| designed and gorgeously carved rood-lofts that we find even in small churches in 
_ Practically every parish church in the Middle Ages appear to have been made by the 

village carpenter, as the churchwardens’ accounts sometimes prove. It is often said 
_ that those rich lofts came from some priory or abbey at the Dissolution, but a careful 

examination generally shows that they were designed for and made to fit the village 
_ churches where we find them. The village joiner would make the chests and any other 
furniture that might be required, except perhaps the very rich cupboards which 
_ would be sold at the great fairs held at stated intervals in most districts. The method 
_ of running small mouldings with a scratching tool fixed in a gauge is used to day in the 
. best equipped workshops. The workshops of a country town must have been well 
equipped with tools, as every part of the work of making furniture would have to be 
done there. 

The last chapter on Early Victorian furniture will be useful to the small collector 
who may be doubtful about buying such late pieces, and yet some of it is quite good 
and certainly well made. Paper-mdché will certainly increase in value, and although 
some of its forms were clumsy and ungraceful, the painted decoration was excellent, 
carried out by men who sometimes became successful artists. A few years ago an 
excellent exhibition of papier-mdché was held in Birmingham, the home of its manu- 

facture. Some of the exhibits were beautifully decorated with painting. There are an 
excellent index and many well-selected illustrations. 

__ The sub-title of Mr. Symonds’ book truly describes it as “‘a full account of the 
- Design, Material and Quality of Workmanship of Walnut and Mahogany furniture 
_ of this period. With more than 260 illustrations from examples in the collection of 
- Percival D. Griffiths, F.S.A.” Mr. Griffiths’ collection must be one of the finest, if 
not the finest, of this period—a period in which the furniture made for rich people 
_ was more ornate and elaborate than in any other—so ornate that we begin to be al- 
- most surfeited with the magnificence and elaboration. Mr. Griffiths tells us in his 


= 


_ foreword that he 
= was credited with having the finest collection of lion mask furniture in existence. This 
-_ unique distinction was short-lived ; for I soon discovered that the whole collection was 
- spurious, and what is more, had been made specially for me 

_ His experience leads him to tell us : 

_ not to buy a poor piece because it is cheap, but rather, an expensive piece because it is 
good. 

' Very sound advice, for buying really good pieces is a sound investment, as their value 
_ eventually must increase. But the small collector, who cannot afford to buy “ fine ”’ 
furniture, is often proud of the simpler but interesting pieces that he secured as 
_ bargains, and regards them with as much affection as that which the wealthy man, 
who can afford to buy magnificent examples such as are here represented, feels for 
his best finds. Mr. Griffiths pays a just tribute to Mr. Symonds, whose knowledge 
and experience has made it possible for such a superb collection to be got together. 
_ The public itself is largely responsible for the temptations which assail the dealer 
in old furniture. A certain type of furniture becomes a craze and wealthy collectors will 
pay extravagant prices for a piece of furniture of that particular type, and the faker 
sees that, by a slight alteration, he can convert something into the fashionable type 


and enormously increase its market value. Mr. Symonds says: 
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It may be argued that these reconstructed pieces are not fakes, but are genuine antiques, 
since the greater part of the material is old. This argument, however, cannot hold good ; 
_ for to sell pieces of this description as genuine, and at the price they would fetch if they 
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were, is fraudulent. Furthermore, the intrinsic value of such genuine pieces lies funda- { 
mentally in their design, which in the case of reconstruction 1s not original. The faker is 
always using his brains to discover how to make objects for which there is an immediate 
sale and constant demand, from pieces which he can buy cheaply, and which, because of a 


their design, are unsaleable. i 


It will be a revelation to many collectors to know how the fine surface of walnut and 
mahogany was obtained ; most people believe that the use of shellac is quite mora 
but Mr. Symonds quotes instructions for making and applying a shellac varnish long 
before the days of “‘ French polish.” Walnut and olive wood were polished with 14 
solution of seedlac in spirit by giving sixteen or more coats of varnish and rubbing — 
down with tripoli powder and water between the coats of varnish, which were allowed — 
to harden for three or four days before the next one was applied, so that the polishing — 
of a fine piece was a long process. “a 
Mr. Symonds’ remarks about Chippendale’s will give a shock to many collectors, 
who fondly imagine that every piece of furniture made in what may be called the | 
‘‘ Chippendale ” style came from the workshop of the famous cabinet makers. He 
tells us that : 4 
Chippendale was not the originator of French Gothic and Chinese styles in furniture, — 

no piece in any of these styles can be rightly called Chippendale, unless his actual invoice — 
has survived with it. There is no justification for using his name in the generic sense, 
which would only be permissible if a style could be definitely attributed to him. There is 
no justification for declaring a piece, because it is of the highest quality and is of Chippen- — 
dale’s time, to be product of his factory. It is not possible to admit that in the 18th cen- 
tury Chippendale was considered anything more than a successful tradesman and one 
specially noteworthy for making furniture of very good quality. To-day his fame has been — 
extolled to such a degree that he holds the position of an original artist of considerable 
taste, the creator of a style of design and the arbiter of fashion in furniture. Many people, — 
in fact deem it correct to describe all mahogany furniture up to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century as Chippendale. 4 


Mr. Symonds is quite right in the last sentence. Many people do imagine that 
Chippendale did produce all the furniture that is called by his name, but the absurdity — 
of such an idea is made manifest when we know that when a fire occurred at his work- 
shop he employed fewer than twenty-five workmen. It is easy to understand, however, 
that popular fallacy, because even if he did not invent the styles attributed to him, he 
popularised them by publishing books of designs with working drawings, which 
enabled cabinet-makers all over the country to produce furniture which is not inaptly 
described by the term “‘ Chippendale.” The same truth applies to the term “‘ Shera- 
ton,” for when the latter began to publish books of designs he ceased making, and 
Be typically “ Sheraton ” a piece may be, the more certain it is that he did not 
make it. Wy 

It is not often that so fine a book has been produced, and it will be a joy to the heart 
of every collector who is fortunate enough to possess it. The illustrations are superb 
in their rendering of the details of inlay, carving and “ figure” in veneering : great 
praise is due to the photographer. If they are compared with illustrations to similar 
books produced a few years ago the advance made by photography of such subjects’ 
will be understood. The inclusion of the illustrations in many pages of the text 
necessitates the use of glossy baryta paper for the whole book, and the shiny surface 
is rather trying to the eyes. The index, an important point in such a book, is very 
complete. There is no exaggeration in saying that the Connoisseur has every reason to. 
be proud of such a volume:as this. ae 
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